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HE annals of historical literature record 
T no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch- 
making work. It is monumental in _ 
character and scope, and _ represents 
the genius of the greatest historical | 
writer of the present time. 
@ The most perfect series of maps in color ever pub- 
lished, showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
and general development of the United States. There is 
a full-page portrait of every President from Washington to 
Roosevelt, facsimile reproductions of rare 


manuscripts, state papers, and WE NOW OFFER 
governmental records, together We will send you the entire set of 


five volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
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VICTORIOUS AMERICA AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


The final heat of the 100-meter dash in the Olympic games at Stockholm, won by the American competitors. The men, in 
left-to-right order, are Ralph C. Craig, A. T. Meyer, D. F. Lippincott, and F. V. Belote. The winning time was 10 4-5 seconds 
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Comment 


Preliminaries 

Tur finalists in the greatest of games are still 
in the club-house ‘getting into their togs, but the 
caddies are out, bright and confident. Sakes alive! 
What a lot of them! Fore caddies, back caddies, 
side caddies, even tee caddies without number— 
and not a solitary “pro” in either bunch! That 
seems singular. Hitherto a seasoned veteran has 
always led a short procession—a Hanna or a Quay, 
a GorMan or a Brice, a CorteLtyou or a Mack. 
Now we have a pair of town-meetings headed by 
Mr. Hittes and Mr. McComprs, neither of whom 
had ever seen a club four years ago, steering 
straight for the first tee with becoming, though 
slightly ostentatious, modesty. 

The Republican contingent comprises regular 
caddies exclusively—i. e., members of the National 
Committee, such as Messrs. NieprINGHAUS, 
3R00KER, Estraprook, Warren, et al., twelve in 
number, but the Democrats are for the most part 
new, if not fresh. The most impressive in ap- 
pearance is the blind Senator Gorr, a quite won- 
derful] man; then comes Mr. McApoo, who takes 
a short political vacation while waiting for his 
tunnel to pay; behind him Senator O’GorMay, 
the particular judge who happened to be selected 
after Vieror Dow1ine had refused, a canny man 
withal; then young Mr. Davies, the best-looking, 
whose own little game-for gubernatorial honors is 
not going to Se helped by secretarial work; 
Mrrcue.t Paumer, the smart, genial, and ambitious 
Pennsylvanian; Senator Reep, really the most able 
member present; Congressmen Burieson and 
McGituicuppy; Messrs. Sautspury and Ewa; 
and furtively bearing the water-pails in the rear 
those two old-stagers, Ropert Smitinc Hupspetit 
and JosepHus Moses Dantes. 

A goodly array, in sooth! All their pictures are 
in the papers, and some say Mr. McApoo already 
has a Cabinet position under thoughtful advise- 
ment, although others think it may rain before 
fall. The important thing is that not one of these 
ever saw what used to be ealled a boss, or would 
know what it was if he did. The Honorable 
Tuomas Taccart thought for a minute that he 
might be rescued for services rendered, but when 
he swam up the raft was full. As for Messrs. 
Murreny and Sutiivan—but hold, enough! it is a 
family affair. 

It is proper, however, even necessary, perhaps, to 
announce to eager subscribers that members of 
the Democratic National Committee are author- 
ized to receive contributions—and hurriedly pass 
them on. The feeling was strong that this wholly 
incidental, though somewhat important, work 
would keep them so fully oceupied that they would 
have no time to aid in other ways—and it was 
thus arranged to the enforced contentment of all 
most agreeably concerned. 

Meanwhile, not a few sharp eyes rest upon the 
other camp. Mr. HILtEs is the most innocent-look- 
ing caddie who ever surreptitiously swung a club, 
but every once in a while he disappears around the 
corner where o1rie Barnes used to forge niblicks. 
There is no reason, believe us, to suspect that the 
two confer at the bellows. In point of fact, Mr. 
Barnes gives practically all of his time to De- 
fense of the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Union. Hardly a day passes on which he fails to 
adbpear in the market-place stridently upholding 
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fundamentals and striking terror to the heart of 
Free Trade, which is about to consume our in- 
dustries and cripple for life not only our noble 
women but our helpless children. Notwithstand- 
ing these patent facts, suspicious eyes follow Mr. 
litues’s slightest movements with avidity pre- 
pense. Let us hope that he will mind his p’s and 
q’s and not hazard the fortunes of the great white 
father by seeking advice from any person of ex- 
perience. 

But there goes the boss-killing butter-in in an 
aeroplane, with Bru Firn bearing the big stick, 
to keep a vaudeville engagement in Chicago. He 
will return, never fear. You could no more lose 
Bryan himself. 


Spite Money 

I intend to stand by Governor WiLson both finan- 
cially and morally, and will do everything in my power 
to make his candidacy successful. 


These are the words spoken by Mr. Cuartes R. 
Crane, of Chicago, after having partaken of di- 
gestible viands at Sea Girt. 

Let us see about this. Mr. Crane is a builder 
of elevators and rich. Until 1909 he was a stanch 
Republican. It is generally supposed that he made 
a substantial contribution to his party’s cam- 
paign fund in 1908. Anyhow, President Tarr ap- 
pointed him Minister to China. While on his way 
to assume his post he blabbed so indiscreetly that 
he was recalled by the State Department and de- 
prived of his commission. Thereupon he com- 
plained bitterly and retired sulkily to Chicago, 
vowing vengeance upon the President, who seem- 
ingly had done only his duty. 

Since then Mr. Crane is said to have inserted 
a clause in his will enjoining his executors to ex- 
pend moneys to defeat Mr. Tart’s political aspira- 
tions. In any ease, when Senator La Fouietre 
started out for the nomination Mr. Crane helped 
him to the extent of $30,000. Later he chipped in 
a large sum to enable RoosEvELT to beat Mr. Tart 
in the primaries. Now he proposes to lend his 
“financial” and “moral” support to the Demo- 
eratie candidacy. 

Why does Mr. Crane do all this? Was it prin- 
ciple or personal vengeance that impelled him to 
help La Fotterte? Was it patriotism or personal 
enmity that induced his contribution to the 
RoosEvett fund? Is it “ progressiveness ” or hate 
that inspires him, a lifelong Republican, eager to 
obtain office under a Republican President, to 
“stand by Governor WILson ” ? 

The answer is obvious. Mr. Crane would make 
use of a Presidential candidate’s honorable ambi- 
tion to gratify his own vindictiveness. His money 
is spite money. There may be no sufficient ground 
in morals, or at least in politics, for refusing to 
accept it. That is perhaps a matter of opinion. 
But, having in mind the purpose which actuates 
the proffer, would it help? 

We doubt it. Mr. Craner’s moral support we 
suspect is not of sufficient weight to merit dis- 
cussion, but his financial aid would better be left 
with the candidate whose motives are identical 
with his own. 


Information for Birmingham 

The people of Birmingham have risen en masse 
to demand, through the columns of the Age-Herald, 
from us an “explanation” of the talented Mr. 
Bupp’s picture of a donkey which recently adorned 
the cover-page of this journal. 


“Whoever saw a pacing donkey?” is the burden 


of their ery. 

We scorn to answer. If the Age-Herald had not 
neglected its duty as a purveyor of fresh intelli- 
gence, it.would have informed its benighted read- 
ers long ago that the enlivened jackass of unterri- 
fied Democracy has struck an entirely new gait 
this year. 


To Resign or Not to Resign 

The resignation of Governor W1Lson has not yet 
been received. It is curious how many good reasons 
can be found for not doing a thing which one does 
not want to do.—Newark Sunday Call. 


There is no personal reason why Governor 
Witson should resign if he doesn’t want to. Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND didn’t. Party considerations, 
however, deserve to be and apparently are being 
taken into account. If Mr. Wixson should resign 
now, New Jersey would almost surely elect a 
Democrat as his successor in November, for a full 
term of three years. If he should resign after 
November 5th, the president of the State Senate 
would succeed him for the unexpired term of one 
year. The present Senate is Republican. 
Whether the next one will be is a question. The 
chances seem to be about even. Advice in such 
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a ease «mounts to little, because the advisers are 
pretty certain to recommend either what they 
themselves want or what they think the recipient 
wants. It is a question which Mr. Wizson will 
have to decide for himself. Whichever determina- 
tion he reaches can evoke no just criticism. 


Our Well-placed Mayor 

Animated possibly by the self - acknowledged 
achievement of its neighbor, the World, in nomi- 
nating a Democratic candidate for President, the 
Sun proposes Mayor Gaynor for Governor, and 
declares firmly : 

If it is not in him to make one of the best Chief 
Magistrates the State has ever had the Sun will under- 
take to eat the City Hall, from the statue with the 
golden scales down to the foundation-stone. 

In view of the difficulty of determining whether 
it is “in him” or not, the undertaking is prob- 
ably less rash than at first blush it seems. Even 
so, we wouldn’t do it. The old building is our best 
example of municipal architecture, and ought not 
to be subjected to the ravaging juices even of a 
gastronome. , 

Why, moreover, should the Sun want to trans- 
fer Mr. Gaynor from the big place where he is 
needed to the lesser one which another can fill as 
well? To help the ticket? That is hardly neces- 
sary—is it? Surely it cannot be the idea in the 
back of the head of Mr. Tarrt’s most valiant sup- 
porter. How about that, Brother Reick ? 

It won’t do, anyway. Our quaint Magistrate 
has become a city institution—the first of his kind 
since ApraM S. Hewitt. We cannot spare either 
his courage, his sense, or his whimsies. 

What’s the matter with Dix? 


Home Again 

Brother Bryan had a great time when he got 
home. They had heard, in some way or other, that 
he was coming, and, according to the Commoner, 
gave him “a big ovation, regardless of politics.” 
If they had been regardful of polities, they might 
have given him something else; but that is neither 
here nor there. We revert to the teeming columns 
of the Commoner. 


A large crowd congregated early on the depot plat- 
form and overflowed inside the gates, 


Fortunately nobody was impaled while overflow- 
ing. The band then led the way up the street, 
“with the triumphal auto directly behind.” We 
infer that Brother Bryan was in the exultant 
motor-car. Anyway, “when the auto drew up, C. 
M. Branson, climbing onto the fender of the car, 
led the cheering until ”—until what? What think 
you? Why, until a certain person couldn’t stand 
it any longer—“ until he was replaced by Mr. Bryan 
himself, who proposed cheers.” It must have been 
thrilling. We have never seen a fender on a 
motor-ear, but it seems fitting that there should be 
one on a triumphal auto; and if there was, you 
may rest assured that Brother Bryan stood on it, 
probably on one leg at that, and “ proposed 
cheers.” He also made an address. 

Many who listened to the speech declared that it 
was the greatest that Bryan- ever delivered. A num- 
ber of Republicans made this statement. Bryan 
seemed to feel deeply that he was among friends irre- 
spective of political affiliation. He let himself out, so 
to speak, and laid bare the burden that was upon his 
heart. 

This, we hasten to remark, is purely figurative 
language. Brother Bryan is the most conven- 


-tienal of gentlemen in even the hottest weather. 


When several of his admirers called out for him to 
get upon the hotel baleony Bryan declared that he 
thought he could do just as well standing up in the 
automobile which had brought them from the railroad 
station. He made a witty reference to the fact that he 
did not like to talk over the heads of an audience. 


That caught the crowd right away. In fact, 
ra the speech ”—aided, of course, by the witticism 
“made a profound impression.’ 
~The Lincoln Star’s account, which also we find 
in the Commoner, differs in some —* 
For example: 


Just as Mr. BRYAN reached the exit to the station 
an old woman, plainly dressed but with ‘the light of 
good womanhood in her eye, planted herself firmly in 
front of Mr. Bryan and extended her hand. 

The latter grasped it warmly and she stepped aside 
to let the avalanche of men flow into the street. 
Seventh street was jammed with automobiles. As they 
pushed Mr. Bryan into Bop MALONr’s car, the torrent 
of sound from the honking auto horns was deafening. 

Colonel Brris quickly brought order out of chaos, 
and the whole party, with the band leading, followed 
by a huge flag and the Bryans and hundreds of citi- 
zens on foot, marched up-town. 


Wooprow Wirson and other historians will 
oblige by kindly taking notice that the triumphal 
auto was the property of Bos Maton, and that it 
was Col. Biuts, not Col. Brit, who brought order 


























out of chaos. In other respects, the foregoing is 


correct. 


Good Cheer for T. R. 

Words of encouragement continue to pour in 
upon the First Commandment candidate. The 
tried but true Evening Mail “prints to-day a few 
of the thousands of letters received.” Presumably 
they are the best, though of course they may be 
only the better. 

Mr. Harry Suvvrz writes: 

When you left the Presidential chair copious tears 
were shed, for the common people felt like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. 

Rev. G. N. Trecnenr testifies: 

I spoke at one Sunday-school picnic and asked the 
children who they wanted for President and they all 
answered THEODORE ROSENFELT. 

G. L. Lemon declares: 


In my opinion the Progressive party will fill a 
long-felt want. 


Joun H. Morrete says: 


You have nothing to fear when well organized. God 
t=) t=) 


is with you. 
B. Moose writes: 


After taking two bottles of your Doctor Asporr 
buttermilk, I feel like a third term. 


Ep. F. Hauey, of the Second Missouri, offers to 
withdraw as the regular Republican candidate for 
Congress if that will do any good. (Dem, maj., 
1910, 4,876.) 

Other letters, in addition to those from Mr. 
TEGNELL, Mr. Suuttz, et al., were received from 
Mr. WinitAm Lazensy, Mr. W. C. EasteruinG, Mr. 
KE. J. Ketiams, Mr. Warren Erkenserc, and lead- 
ing represeniatives of other well-known American 
families. 


Optimism 

Now is the time to brag! The irrepressible 
Dixon says Tarr won’t get a single electoral vote. 
Senator O’GorMAN is reported to have predicted 
that Witson will carry every State. The Gov- 
ernor himself is said to have ejaculated, in re- 
sponse, “ Astonishing.” Derps is yet to be heard 
from. <A Prohibitionist also is ranning somewhere. 


No Frills, Please 

Witson picks his Veranda Cabinet.—Head-line in 
the Times. 

Back up. The glowing lexicon of Plain People’s 
Democracy contains no such word as veranda. 
“Piazza” might do in these namby-pamby days, 
since Brother Bryan has one in Lincoln; but when 
A. JacKson wanted to smoke up after supper he 
went out on the back porch. 


Joy, Oh, Joy 

The groggy (no offense!) Colonel solemnly as- 
severates: 

The tight at Baltimore was not, as at Chicago, to 
eliminate the bosses, and, incidentally, to nominate a 
ecrtain candidate; it was to persuade the bosses into 
themselves nominating Dr. Wiison, thus securing the 
perpetuation of their own control in their several 
States. Mr. SuLLivan, of Illinois, Mr. Taaeart, of In- 
diana, and others like them brought about Dr. Wi1- 
SON’S nomination; Mr. Murpiy acquiesced at the end. 
Dr. WiLson’s victory would not mean the dethrone- 
ment of these men; it would mean their perpetuation 
in power. 

We felicitate Messrs. Murruy, Suttivan, and 
Taceart upon the assurance thus authoritatively. 
conveyed. It is their first ray of light or hope; 
also their last. 


The Case of Rosenthal 

Rosentuat, a New York gambler who had paid 
for police protection and was raided notwith- 
standing, felt aggrieved, and made loud com- 
plaints. The district attorney and the police 
commissioner beth came back to town to see about 
it. It got too hot for somebody’s comfort, and 
some men came at midnight in an auto, called 


Rosentuat out of a restaurant, and shot him 
thoroughly dead. Then the men went away. 


Their driver and the man who hired their car 
for them have been caught and questioned, but 
the assassins themselves at this writing are still 
at large. They seem to be known, but their ap- 
prehension is a matter of some delicacy. It is 
accepted that they were persons hired to kill; 
but were they hired by policemen fearful of ex- 
posure, or by gamblers displeased with RosenTHAL 
for not’ keeping quiet? The natural answer to 
that is, by both, since gamblers and police were 
working together. , 
This case has made excitement. It is disturb- 
ing to believe that a certain element in the police 
force is criminal, and in league with criminals, 
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and ready to go any length of crime to avoid ex- 
posure. That is undoubtedly what our com- 
munity here in New York does-believe. We are 
used to being told, and to believing, that a large 
majority of our policemen are honest and brave. 
The force as a whole is not rotten, but it has some 
very rotten details. 

Why not weed them out? 

That is the nub of the whole matter. 
has authority to clean up the force. The laws 
that regulate our police are made at Albany. The 
police politicians always have excellent connec- 
tions there, and can get laws passed pretty much 
as they like. By their efforts the powers of the 
commissioner and all the local authorities have 
been so much ‘reduced that it is next to impossible 
to turn a rascal policeman out. That, as we un- 
derstand it, is why at this writing the town won- 
ders whether anything really important will come 
of the killing of Rosentnat. Something ought 
to. It is not comfortable to feel that a man who 
has become obnoxious to our municipal protectors 
can be shot down on the sidewalk of Broadway, 
and nothing come of it but newspaper head-lines. 
No active remonstrant can be sure that his turn 
will not come next. 


No one 


Too Bad 

The wreck of the oil company that he went 
into, and to which he lent his name, is said to 
have been the death of Admiral Evans. 

Very likely! It was too bad. A _ perfectly 
honest man, but simple of mind, with that incredi- 
ble simplicity about the processes of money-making 
that results sometimes from a lifetime spent in 
“the service.” 


The Express Companies 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
swung its ax at the express companies, and wants 
rates reduced and things very much changed. 

The most hopeful conservative can hardly ex- 
pect the express business of the United States to 
go on very much longer as it has gone. In some 
respects it is very, good, the best of its kind, we 
suppose, in the world, but not up to the needs or 
expectations of a public whose standards have been 
formed by the Post Office. The companies have 
waked up somewhat in the last two years, and 
are a little spryer in their services and more ac- 
curate in making change, but they still seem 
Rip Van Winkles of American _ business. 
They have come down from the beginnings of 
railroads, creatures of privilege; not even cor- 
porations, but very close-comraunion partnerships 
with shareholders who have «o voice in the busi- 
ness. Between them they do an enormous work, 
but we all inevitably ask, What might we not get 
in the way of express transportation if the busi- 
ness was run first of all for our benefit, and next 
to pay expenses and a profit to owners? 

That is a fair question. If the companies don’t 
contrive a satisfactory answer to it, the answer 
will come in the form of the parcel-post. 


Useful as a Threat 

Lerhaps, after all, and in spite of his efforts to 
the contrary, it is going to be Mr. Roosrvett’s 
vocation to show how much more effectively a 
public man can work out of office than in it. 

That has been Mr. Bryan’s vocation these many 
years. He has been useful as a threat. Mr. 
Rooseve.t this year is undoubtedly useful as a 
threat, especially to the Democrats. 


The Candidate for all Three Parties 

The Republican managers are entirely wise in 
asking the courts to determine at once what 
candidates for electors shall have the right to 
style themselves “ Republicans.” True, no such 
question ought ever to have been raised. But 
RoosrveLt has made perfectly plain his astound- 
ing plan both to bolt the party and at the same 
time to run as its candidate wherever he thinks 
he can, as with Panama, “take” its organization 
and its name. He has likewise announced his 
willingness to “take” any Democratic electors 
who will run as such, and then, if elected, vote 
for him, although he does not, so far, lay formal 
claim to the Democratic nomination. Apparently 
the third party is all three parties, according to 
his view. Riding only two horses is not enough 
of a feat for him; the late Mr. Barnum’s ideas 
of what could happen in the ring were evidently 
timid and reactionary; the cireus business is now 
truly progressive. 

Unfortunately, however, the law applies to the 
circus business, and there, as elsewhere, it is rather 
opposed to taking things that do not belong to 
you. It is hard to see how it can permit one party 
to take the name and machinery of another against 
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its will, or one candidate for President to take 


another candidate’s electors. If it were only inter- 
national law, as in the Panama ease, there might 
be plainer sailing for righteousness. As it is, we 
can see but one thing for righteousness to do, and 
that is to recall the law immediately, ineluding 
the Ten Commandments, which we believe it is 
based on. It is clear the bosses had a hand in 
them. They will have to go, and who so fit for 
the job as the reformer who began polities by dis- 
covering them? They are in a class with the 
SuerMan law. They don’t suit modern business 
conditions. 


Brighter Outlook 

Twenty dollars a seat for the front row at the 
Bull Moose Convention, and worth every penny of 
it. Cheer up, Grorce, there’s a rebate coming to 
you! 


Literature Also i 

Mr. Apert Morpetu, of Philadelphia, kindly 
invites us to join him in applying progressive 
ideas to literature, which he has undertaken in 
a piece on “The Shifting of Literary Values.” 
We should like to, but we really haven’t yet caught 
up with our imperative job of sizing up all the 
progressive activities now going on in polities. 
We have to be political, and can only be literary 
when we get a breathing-spell, and we haven’t had 
one since last March. For the moment we are 
winded. 

We gather, however, that Mr. Morpde.. proposes 
to treat Homer and Dante somewhat as the polit- 
ical progressives deal with the political classics 
that came before La Fouierte. He proposes, as 
we understand, to inquire if their moral and 
religious and intellectual standards were really 
truly progressive, and if they weren’t then he 
thinks they ought to be taken off the shelf. We 
simply can’t at present accompany the investiga- 
tion—we’re gasping, anyhow—but we _ hurriedly 
acquiesce in one early point in Mr. Morpet’s 
piece. He is incidentally turning down Boccaccio, 
and remarks particularly that his character of the 
patient Griselda wouldn’t commend itself to a 
suffragette. We agree. It wouldn’t. We should 
probably have to agree also—how could we help 
it, this progressive year—that the Decameron is 
therefore not much of a literary effort. We'll have 
to let it go at that. 


Wits at Work 

A famed American publicist was holding forth on 
the Titanic at a London club lately. “If I had been 
Ismay,” he said, “I should have gone down with the 
ship.” “You should have been on the Titanic,” said 
a wit—‘ you would have gone down there better than 
you go down here.”—Saturday Review. 

Nothing in the wide, wide world so fully 
reconciles us to the grievous misfortune of lack- 
ing a sense of humor as a true British witticism. 
Read it again! Now— Oh, what’s the use? 

But wait! Here’s another: 

To the Editor of the “ Saturday Review”: 

SURRENDEN Park, PLUCKLEY, KENT, June 1, 1912. 

Str,—I agree with Lady Grove that it would not be 
quite tactful to exhort a company made up of several 
nationalities with the words “Be British!” “ Be 
men!” would be preferable. For the same reason the 
word “ Unmanly ” is better than “ Un-English,” as the 
latter implies that Englishmen have the monopoly of 
all right feeling. Yours truly, 

WALTER WINANS. 

Now who ever said that a person cannot be both 
English and funny? But say! Can you beat it? 


Andrew Lang 

AnpREW Lana is dead. Eheu! Eheu! ANpbrew 
Lana, Seotch scholar, most famous and accom-. 
plished of hack writers and hack editors! It is 
to mourn for Mr. Lane. He has left no duplicate 
in the world; no “ Anprew of the brindled hair,” 
no hack-writing scholar who knew his trade and 
practised it as persistently and skilfully and gain- 
fully. He was sixty-eight, it seems; over-young 
for such a man to go. No doubt so far as litera- 
ture goes we had his best long ago, perhaps in 
the Ballades in Blue China. But we shall miss 
his personality. That was always interesting, and 
so was his work, whether it was writing or editing, 
verse-making, story-telling, criticism, essays, <is- 
course in the papers, or Seotch biography. Such 
men take long in the making, and should last long. 
One reads in the life of Scorr of Anprew Lana, 
Seotsman and scholar, grandfather of our LANG 
just lost, and the friend and neighbor of Sir 
WALTER. 


Yesterday, To-day, and Forever 
Mr. Harvey is to-day serving the cause of good gov- 
ernment without knowing it.—Lowisville Post. 


That’s good. 









Death 


“O Lady, we receive but what we give!” 

PERHAPS among all the wise, deep-reaching things 
CoLERmGE said, he never uttered one more closely 
packed with wisdom and significance than the short 
sentence of short words quoted above. He was writ- 
ing, as it chanced, of Nature and of how the external 
world lives only through our projection of vitality 
into it. 

“Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair, luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 

Might not the same line fit our relations to death? 
May it not be true that what we are capable of giv- 
ing to death we shall receive again? 

Certainly the habitual attitude toward death, 
whether it be one of fear and anxiety, or of longing 
and faith, does repeat itself at the last moment, and 
such as have looked to it as a liberation from the 
prison-house of the body find its offering spacious 
and peaceful. 

A youth who had succumbed to a long and trying 
illness, jotted down on a bit of paper, within the 
last two hours of his end, “ Dying is hard; but death 
is easy.” A cheerful doctor, who had saved a patient 
in a crisis of disease, remarked, “I pulled you through 
this time, but if you ever come that near the border 


again, I shall not pull you through.” And the un- 


grateful patient responded, “If you ever hold me 
back again when I am that near release, 1’ll put 


vou all up.” 
said, that at 


dynamite under your house and blow 
This confirmed his theory, the doctor 


the point of death there are none reluctant to 
pass; practically none who would be willing to turn 
back. For the last experiences are free of pain, and 


nearly always offer some sense of peace and liberation. 
Moreover, very few people die in the frame of mind 
of the poet ‘“ Ionicus ”: 


“O, true shall boyish laughter ring 
Like tinkling chimes in kinder times! 


And merrier shall the maiden sing 
And I not there! and I not there! 


“Like lightning in the summer night 
Their mirth shall be so quick and free, 
And O! the flash of their delight 
I shall not see! I shall not see!” 


One can read in these lines how completely alive 
was the author at the moment of writing them. The 
divorce from earth and its ambitions and desires is, 
in most cases, a mercifully gradual process, coming 
of its own aceord with the flagging of the mortal 
faculties or breaking gently upon the dim memories 
of old age. if one turn to biography to read the 
end of men of note, infinitely touching is the quiet 
one hears of, the surcease from turmoil that pre- 
cedes the crossing of the deep waters. 

FREDERICK TENNYSON, that tumultuous and _ fiery 
brother of the Laureate, jots down in a letter, 
toward the close of his eighty-third year, some very 
valuable memoranda of the sensations just preceding 
the end: 

“ Apropos to spiritual matters I have had recently 
for several consecutive days some very strange ex- 
periences. One morning I awoke and seemed to have 
lost my natural memory. Objects daily presented 
to me for years seemed no longer familiar as of old 
—but as when a man after years-.of travel returning 
to his home and to the chamber that he formerly 
occupied takes some time and labor of thought to 
bring to his recollection the whereabouts of objects 
once (as it were) instinctively known to him, I 
had the same difficulty in recovering my relations to 
my surroundings. And this for days was supple- 
mented by a strange sense of having been far away, 
and conversant with wonderful things—movements and 


tumults which only immeasurable distance deaden- 
ed to my perception like great music borne away 


by the wind. Ever and anon there flashed up within 
me what I can only describe symbolically as irides- 
cences of feeling, as when the prismatic colors of a 
rainbow succeed one another, or the colored lights 
in pyrotechnics cause objects in midnight darkness 
to assume their own hues. But all this, wonderful 
as it may seem, is not the only change that has come 
upon me; IT am happy to say that simultaneously with 
these phenomena a revolution in my spiritual economy, 
of far greater moment, has, I believe, taken place. I 
have always prayed for that regeneration or second 
birth (‘Thou must be born again,’ said the Lord to 
NicopeMus), to be shielded from selfhood; and as 
the divine answer to such prayers, continually re- 
peated, IT can declare without any self-delusion that 
the answer has actually been a sensible change in 
the nature of my affections. Never have I felt toward 
those around me such tender inclinations, such earnest 
desire to do them all possible good regardless of self- 
interest, such a spirit of forgiveness of my wrongs; 
and my earnest and prayerful thankfulness for such 
inestimable benefits has been invariably acknowledged 
by that voice from the Lord Himself of which He has 
repeatedly ratified to my spiritual ear His promise 
of blessing and the continuation thereof—and that 
‘Thou hast nothing to fear, for I am with thee, 
night and day, body and soul!’” Think of that! 

The loss of the objective reality of the material 
world which the old poet so cleverly describes is 
a very common experience. Brown1NncG describes it, 
thougl.. differently, in his poem “Confessions.” To 
the dying man the table with the physic bottles on 
it becomes the lane and the garden wall where in his 
youth he met the maid he loved. 
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“What I viewed there once, what I view again, 
Where the physic bottles stand, 
On the table’s edge—is a suburb lane, 
With a wall to my bedside hand. 
(The Curtain) 
To me it serves for the old June weather, 
Blue above lane and wall; 
And that farthest bottle, labeled ‘ ether,’ 

Is the house o’ertopping all!” 

Whoever has hovered near death knows how ghost- 
like and unreal are the living figures that hover 
about the bed; how slack all earthly ties become and 
how very real and present and actual is the sense 
of space, light, release upon which one is entering. 
Ever afterward to one who has approached the gate- 
way must the actual world seem somewhat fluid 
and evanescent—a mirage that may at any moment 
melt away. Yet there is one thing that stolidly, 
alarmingly in some cases, persists; it is the habitual 
personality. The whole solid structure of the world 
indeed evaporates before our very eyes, but the soul 
we have created out of our reiterated thoughts and 
desires, that remains stubbornly alive in the face 
of all physical failure. 

A lady whose husband was slowly dying said: 
“One might say that for weeks he has been uncon- 
scious; he accepts whatever happens about him 
without challenge or response. But, however uncon- 
scious he be, whatever he utters tallies with his life- 
long striving; . prayers, long, well-thought-out argu- 
ment as to the preponderance of the good in life, 
these repeat themselves in his wanderings. There has 
not been one word throughout all the long trial and 
the suppression of ‘the upper consciousness which 
has not spoken of faith in life and its purpose and 
complete resignation to the designs of God.” 

This harking back to the deepest-seated desires and 
thoughts must give one pause! Our chief privilege, 
then, in this short day must be to harbor the high- 
est thoughts we can lure, the least self-centered de- 
sires; and to remain, as MAETERLINCK has somewhere 
said, “heroically persuaded that no part of what we 
do within these confines can ever be wholly lost.” 

Whatever illusions we live with, there is none but 
knows his spirit a pilgrim and an alien in these 
earthly scenes, homesick for other shores. To be fit, 
then, to enter into another life is a task not to be long 
lost sight of. For we do not know for how long a 
space the habitual form and content of our thoughts 
and wishes here may crystallize and determine the 
quality of the next stage of our consciousness. 
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Correspondence 


AUTOMOBILES AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Sr. Paun, MINN., June 27, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Attention is drawn, in your last issue, to a 
recent order by the Interior Department at Washing- 
ton amending the ruies governing the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Your article further states, “ that while 
automobiles have from the first been barred from. the 
park, it is believed that the day is not far distant when 
a new order will permit their entrance.” 

I should like to present for consideration the proposi- 
tion that while we preserve the park, its timber, and 
its animals, should we not preserve as far as pos- 
sible the Western traditions and associations; should 
we not preserve the camp-wagon and the pack-train 
— exclude the automobile? Has sentiment no place 
1ere? 

I submit that it is not a sufficient reason that time 
will be saved by the automobile. Those time-savers are 
the ones that will ultimately ruin much of natural 
beauty. They are like the man in the European gallery 
of fine arts who said he went through it in three hours 
and a half, and if he had had his bicycle he could have 
done it in half an hour. 

I am, sir, 
H. B. Strives. 


APPROVED 
ExvizaBetu N. J., June 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—One seems to recognize the editorial hand in 
“ Diary of the Republican Convention.” 

My old friend Robert R. Sinclair, were he living, 
would have enjoyed it. You should have it “ done into 
a book” as they say at East Aurora, and put on the 
newsstands at so much “the copy,” as the Saturday 
Evening Post would express it. 

This one yarn is worth the price of the WEEKLY for 
a year, though probably it could be reproduced cheaper. 

I am, sir, 
F. H. Prerson. 


THE TWINS MUST GO 
Corwin SpriInGcs, Mon., June 28, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—If progress means to go forward, then surely 
one of the most important preliminaries to an effective 
and permanent advance is the removal of superfluities 
in the shape of demagogues and “ eat ’em alive ” agita- 
tors. Admitting, then, that the eliminating of “ dead- 
heads” .and parasites is essential to progress, the 
“plain people” are certainly to be congratulated, for 
both the Democrats and the Republicans in convention 
assembled have unquestionably taken a long step in 
the right direction. The promiscuous “ ditching” of 
Roosevelt at Chicago and of Bryan at Baltimore, as the 
first order of business, would seem to indicate that 
common sense and intelligence are abroad in the land. 
Furthermore, the American nation is indebted, to an 
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And have shown their insincerity, 





extent that can never be estimated, to the conventions 
for the positive and uncompromising ejection of the 
world-famous “ Gold Dust Twins.” I am, sir, 

JAMES SHINE. 


GRANTED 
Los ANGELES, June 20, 1912. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am a constant reader of the WEEKLY. All 
the vituperation and insults you cast upon Colonel 
esa makes capital amusement for we Califor- 
nians. I admire your selection of cartoons. And if 
you will kindly continue thus you can greatly aid us 
in the election af Mr. Roosevelt with the largest popular 
vote ever cast for.a Presidential nominee. 

I am, sir, 
Wma. H. DUKEMAN. 


All right; we will continue to help.—Eprror. 

IS HE A SUFFRAGETTE? 
FRANKENMUTH, Micu., July 20, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

GENTLEMEN :— 

A reader of your:—HarpPer WEEKLY, I, want to 
ask you is Mr. Col, Rossevelt a Women Suffragettee 
or not, You said so some time ago, but some Repl. 
here deny it, . 

Please give me a reply 
And greatly oblige 
:: LORENZ HUBINGER. 


We cannot tell you. The Colonel is subject, just 





now, to new convictions without notice.—Ep1Tor. 
COMPROMISE 
SPOKANE, WASH., July 1, 1912. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It seems that neither Roosevelt nor Bryan can 
be happy unldss President. As this is impossible, I 
offer the following solution as providing, as far as 
possible, relief for the rest of us: 

Let Mr. Roosevelt be President on Mondays, Wednes- 


days, and Fridays, and Mr. Bryan President on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Remembering 


that on the seventh day the Lord rested, let us reserve 
Sunday as our day of rest. I am, sir, 
ALEX. M. WINSTON. 





The Platform 


They were looking for an issue that was certain for to 


ish. 

The Recall, the Referendum, and their brother the 
Tnish— 

All had served their purpose nobly in their progress 
on the stump, 


But had failed to win the prizes, and had taken quite 


a slump, 
Something new no one had thought of in the ages gone 
before 


Was the thing they clearly needed as they looked the 
matter o’er, 
But their Hero solved the problem, as he cried with 
eyes aglow, 
“ What the other parties swear to we'll assert is never 
80.” 
(Said Flinn to Pin, straight through his hat, 
“The Boss is right—we’ll win on that!’’) 


“Tf one party claims,” 
never white, 
We'll — hed Sovereign Voters for to change it have 


quoth Teddy, “ black is never, 


rig 

And if ae aor Tike it better making milky white pure 
black, 

They can do it if they have us standing firmly at their 


ack. 
Red is blue, and green is yellow, pink is azure as the 


skies, 
If the Sovereign Peepul vote it in their councils ever 
wise. 
Tis a fact beyond disputing, as we all of us well know, 
What the other parties tell us cannot possibly be so.’ 
(Said Pin to Flinn, “I say, old Hunch, 
Ain’t he the Wonder of the Bunch!”) 


“ Now the Tariff,” he continued, “ we have got to make 
it plain, 

Deesn’t poy at all with taxes, but the country’s need 

We'll assert that all the tariffs either party’s ever 
backed. 

Have been failures, since the parties didn’t understand 
the fact 

That the Tariff deals with weather, not with taxes on 
our hats, 

Or the duties to be levied on pug-dogs and Russian 
cats, 

Let us wait ~~ watch the others, noting just how far 
they 

Whereupon well tell the Peepul that their statements 
aren’t so.’ 

(Said Flinn to Pin, “ By ginger, Giff, 
Ain’t he the sixty-horse-power biff!”) 

“If they choose the Ten Commandments ”—oh, his 
smile was glorious!— 

“We'll announce that they are bandits who have 
stelen them from us, 

because they thus 
reveal” 

They have broken that provision which commands 
Thou Shalt Not Steal! 

Hence I bid you, Faithful Workers, worry not about 
the planks 

Of the Platform that will win us countless thousands 
to the ranks— 

Let your ry be a loud one, as your winning way 
yor 

What the aes parties stand on cannot possibly be 

¢* 


(Said Pin to Flinn, “ Let’s call a hack— 
I rather think we'll all get back!’’) 
Horace Dopp GAstit. 














“COME ON IN, FELLOWS, THE .WATER’S FINE!” 


DRAWN BY C. J. BUDD 











OUR TRIUMPH AT THE FIFTH REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES AND 
WHAT IT INDICATES AS TO THE SPREAD OF SPORT AROUND THE WORLD 


‘By Edward Bayard Moss 






Q&yZ ER? ROBH EN Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
; 3 75> conceived the idea of reviving the 
Olympic Games it is doubtful 
whether he realized the tremendous 
development that sixteen years of 
\ international athletic competition 
would produce. The original games 
were of a_ sacred and_ religious 
character. The modern revival was 
the idea of making world-wide the 





Go 


with 
friendship and true sportsmanship that should mark 


introduced 


amateur contests of all types. It cannot be truthfully 
said that this laudable result has as yet been accom- 
plished. The tone and status of the meets has 
steadily improved, however, and there remains to-day 
no doubt as to the benefit to mankind at large both 
mentally and physically of these ancient athletic 
games revived and modernized. 

With the passing into history of the fifth revival of 
these sports held at Stockholm this month, one feature 
stands out pre-eminent. The benefit of physical culture 
and the perfection of athletic development and attain- 
ment is no longer confined to Anglo-Saxon races. 
Around the world the cult of physical uplift and 
amateur competition is spreading, and the result of 
the propaganda was clearly shown in the various 
events that composed the programme of the 1912 
Olympic Games. While the triumph of the American 
team was expected and foretold by the athletic au- 
thorities of the world, the showing made by athletes 
representing countries in which track and field sport 
is in its infancy was the really surprising and en- 
couraging feature of the games. 

The supremacy of the United States in this depart- 
ment of sport was never threatened during the nine 
days of the meet, but the ability of foreign entrants te 
break through here and there with victories and new 
world’s records establishes the fact that with every 
succeeding revival of the Olympic Games the task of 
maintaining this supremacy will grow more difficult. 
For six consecutive times the American athletes have 
won the majority of laurel wreaths at Olympic Games, 
including the ‘* Local Cycle” meet held at Athens in 
1906. Each succeeding meet sees the entries increased 
by hundreds, as can be gathered from the fact that at 
London in 1908 the total entry was 2,647, as against 
3.698, representing twenty-seven countries, at Stock- 
holm. Close to 5,000 entries are expected at Berlin in 
1916, and who shall estimate the total in 1920. 

When the United States team won first honors at 


London four years ago the Americans shared the 
e t a] 
points with eight other countries. At Stockholm 


twelve nations and colonies were credited with places 
in the twenty-nine events that formed the programme. 
In the preceding four Olympic meets England won 
second place three times and Canada once. Greece 
captured third place twice; Sweden once and France 
once. At the fifth meeting an official scoring system of 
three points for first place; two for second, and one 
for third was adopted. Under this method it was easy 
to score the totals of the various nations, and the 
result furnished some startling surprises. In the track 
and field events—the real Olympic feature of the 
games—America was first with 85 points; Finland 
easily won second piace with 27, and Sweden third 
with 24. Great Brit- 

ain fell far below her 


there were virtually no foreign entries; 10 out of 23 
at the “ Local Cycle” Olympics at Athens in 1906, and 
14 out of 26 two years later at London. At the fifth 
revival this month the Americans won 16 firsts in 29 
events, 12 seconds, and 13 thirds, scoring within a 
few points of the aggregate of all the other countries 
combined in track and field. Figuring all forms of 
sport that comprised the Olympic programme—in- 
cluding shooting, fencing, swimming, cycling, wrestling, 
tennis, and military riding—the United States still 
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James Thorpe, the Sac and Fox Indian 
from Carlisle who won first place in both 
the Pentathlon and Decathlon competitions 


led in total scoring at the time of departure for home. 
The general record in all sports was as follows: United 
States, 128; Sweden, 104; Great Britain, 66 (combined 
with colonies, 108) ; Finland, 46; Germany, 34; France, 
23; also scattering points for nine other countries. 
Some idea of the caliber of the athletes and the 
competition can be gained from the fact that thirteen 
new Olympic and nine world’s records were established 
during the games. Of the thirteen new Olympic 
records United States entrants were responsible for 
8; Finland for 3; England, 1; and Sweden, 1. That 
any one country should surpass this record in the 


near future, as Olympic meets go, appears most un- 
likely at this time. When the day shall arrive, 
thanks to the efforts of the International Olympic 
Committee, in which other nations stand equal ath- 
letically to America, better general performances may 
be expected; but until that time it is probable that 
the United States team of 1912 will be the standard 
by which to measure succeeding squads of competitors. 

Mr. James E. Sullivan, the Secretary of the Amer- 


ican Olympic Committee, and America’s leading ath- 
letic authority, told the writer before departing that 


he considered the aggregation the greatest :athletic 
combination that the world had ever known. ‘Trainer 
Mike Murphy, who stands alone in his chosen line of 
life-work, echoed Mr. Sullivan’s statement, and the 
athletes themselves verified it before a month had 
elapsed. It was a typical American team, more than 
ninety per cent. native born, and composed of all 
classes and conditions of men and youths. In the 
heterogeneous gathering were lawyers, physicians, 
policemen, Indians, negroes, Hawaiians, college men, 
school boys, clerks, mechanics, and, in fact, entrants 
from every walk of life. Sons of wealthy men frater- 
nized with youths of their own age so poor that public 
subscriptions by citizens of their home towns were 
necessary in order that they might make the trip to 
Stockholm. 

There was no class or color distinction on board the 
training-ship cr in the Stadium. Each man and youth 
was an integral part of the team, bearing the Amer- 
ican shield, with his work to do. That every member 
discharged his duty to the limit of his athletic 
ability can be judged from the overwhelming victory 
which crowned their efforts. As they swept past 
the royal box in the ceremonial parade that marked 
the opening of the games they were the most observed 
of all the teams. As the meet progressed, disclosing 
athletic prodigy after prodigy wearing United States 
colors, the thousands of spectators who attended the 
daily competitions cheered them on to further efforts. 
When the Finland sailed from Stockholm at the close 
of ‘the meet with her athletes bearing away more than 
half of the historic trophies, the piers were lined 
with the same cheering spectators, their cries of 
“Bon Voyage!” ringing across the water until dis- 
tance deadened the voices. 

This demonstration was loyal and lasting, for the 
impression made by the United States team, collec- 
tively and individually, won the sincere regard of the 
Swedish people, from king to street urchin. Ath- 
letic and Olympic enthusiasm has held all Sweden in 
its grasp for more than a year. The American 
methods and systems of training for and staging big 
track and field meets have been the model which the 
Stockholm authorities used in making the great 
games the success that won praise from every com- 
peting country and athlete. . Sweden sent her athletes 
here to participate in our. contests, and secured for 
her team-trainer a runner ‘of Swedish blood who has 
gained many honers on American tracks. The coun- 
try was imbued with American athletic ideas and 
prepared for an American victory. 

Other nations observed every move of the athletes 
from these shores, and were quick to express their 
admiration of the style and performances of the men 

who won with a uni- 
formity not equaled 





previous showing. and 
could roll up but 14 
points. Even adding 
the seores of Canada 
and South Africa to 
the English total it but 
doubles the score, and 
to-day the Britons are 
taking stock of their 
athletes and athletics 
and preparing to enter 
the lists at Berlin 
with a team that shall 
surpass the records of 
the past. 

That the American 
team should score such 
a sweeping victory 
under conditions and 
against competition 
never equaled hereto- 
fore indicates the 
caliber of the team that 
sailed for far Sweden 
on June 14th to battle 
against the world. 
Never in the history: of 
track and field sports 
has such an aggrega- 
tion competed under 
one flag, and it is 
quite possible that its 
equal will not be seen 
again at similar meets 
for vears to come. 

Considering first 
place alone, the United 
States won 9 out of 14 
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by any other country. 
That similar methods 
will be adopted before 
‘ the next Olympic Games 
is a certainty, for the 
Old World is awake to 
the benefits of Amer- 
ican training methods 
and desirous of wrest- 
ing the laurels of track 
and field from the sons 
of the New World. The 
Olympic authorities of 
england, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, 
and other countries 
contend that their ath- 
letic men are equal to 
the Americans and lack 
only training and the 
hard polish of competi- 
tion. This statement is 
borne out in fact by the 
many startling __ per- 
formances of their ath- 
letes during the Stock- 
holm games. 

The greatest indi- 
vidual honors went to 
H. Kolehmainen, a 


Finnish long-distance 
runner, who, unaided, 
scored nine of the 


twenty - seven _ points 
gained by his country. 
No other athlete in the 
3,000 that competed 
could point to a similar 








at Athens in 1896; 17 
out of 23 at Paris in 
1900; 24 out of 26 at 
St. Louis in 1904, when 


box. 


The Stadium at Stockholm on the opening day of the Olympic Games, as seen from the royal 
The American team is second in line, uniformed in blue coats and white trousers 
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record, for Kolehmai- 
nen won the _ 5,000 
and 10,000 meter runs 
and first place in the 





























§,000-meter cross-country team race. At these dis- 
tances he was invincible and set the pace to suit him- 
self. Louis Tewanima, the American Hopi Indian, and 
Jean Bouin, the famous French distance runner, were 
unable to test him to the limit of his endurance and 
speed. One of three brothers, all noted for their run- 
ning ability, he appears to have a long career ahead 
ef him either as an amateur or professional, should be 
listen to the proposals of the shrewd promoters who 
are trying to engage him for a tour of the British 
Isles and America. 

Finland, however, did not depend upon Kolehmainen 
for her points alone. In Taipale and Niklander, the 
northern country uncovered two giants who held their 
own with the American Hercules, Ralph Rose, and his 
Trish cousins, Pat McDonald and Matt McGrath. 
Taipale won both discus throws, and Niklander secured 
a second and third. He is a farm-boy who will not 
celebrate his twenty-first birthday for nearly a year 
to come. Two of his team-mates, Saaristo and Pel- 
tonen, are also big men skilled in the art of javelin 
hurling, in which Finland made a clean sweep of all 
three places in the two-hand event. 

The home of the ancient Olympic Games also came 
to the fore with a point-winner of excellent ability. 
In Tsiclitiras, Greece has a jumper who held his own 
in all forms of leaping competition except the running 
high jump. As the holder of the world’s standing 
broad-jump record of 11 feet 6 inches, he was feared 
in all the jumping events; and not without reason, 
for he won the standing broad jump, and was third in 
the standing high jump. Germany, too, produced 
several athletes, who, if they are forerunners of what 
may be expected at Berlin in 1916, forecast trouble 
for all other countries at the sixth revival of the 
Olympic Games. Hans Braun proved himself a flier by 
running second to Reidpath in the 400-meter race, in 
close to world’s record time. Lische, the Berlin high 
jumper, was also good for second place in this event, 
defeating George Horine, the world’s record holder. 
The German’s leap of 6 feet 3 1-10 inches was but one- 
half inch below that of the winner. 

While the athletes of other European countries were 
winning points and breaking records, England, the 
home of all modern forms of track and field com- 
petitions, made a most discouraging showing. Not 
since the Olympic Games have become really interna- 
tional have the athletes of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales failed in the manner shown at Stockholm, 
The one redeeming feature was the running of Arnold 
N. 8. Jackson, of Oxford University, in the 1,500-meter 
race. To win this event, the premier track contest of 
the meet, was the desire of every mile-runner who 
journeyed to Stockholm. The United States team, 
with such entrants as John Paul Jones, of Cornell, 
the amateur world’s record holder for the mile; Abel 
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K. K. McArthur, the South African policeman who won 
the Marathon race from a field of more than seventy 


Kiviat, who holds similar honors for the 1,500-meter; 
N. S. Taber, of Brown University, and others, was 
supposed to have by far the best chance of victory, if 
not a clean sweep; but the delicate-appearing English 
collegian upset all form by breasting the tape ahead 
of both Kiviat and Taber, with Jones unplaced. 
Several shrewd athletic authorities boomed Jackson 
as a first choice in this race, but the majority, includ- 
ing the English contingent, were doubtful of his 
ability to win over the two star American runners. 
He proved, however, to be fully equal to the task of 
Winning, for he ran just back of the pack until the 
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Ralph Craig, the American sprinter, who won 
first place in both the 100 and 200 meter races 


stretch was reached, when he spurted with a startling 
sprint which carried him to victory in 3 minutes 56 
4-5 seconds—a new Olympic record, and but one 
second behind Kiviat’s world record. Jackson has a 
long, even stride, great speed, and endurance far be- 
yond what his physical make-up would appear to indi- 
cate, He has been aided in his training by the advice 
of his uncle, C. N. Jackson, Treasurer of Oxford Uni- 
versity, who in his day was a runner par excellence. 
With a year or two more of coaching and training, 
Jackson is likely to take his place among the great 
runners of English athletic history. 

The English, proud as they were of Jackson’s 
victory, found little aside from his great mile run to 
satisfy national athletic pride. Press and public are 
still discussing the poor showing made by the team. 
The opinion is general that the English athletic 
authorities and the athletes do not take their sports 
seriously enough, and are, therefore, badly handicapped 
in Olympic Games, where the best performers of the 
world meet in competitions decided by fractions of 
seconds and inches. 

The press has been unusually outspoken on the sub- 
ject, and British complacency has received a rude 
jolt. The combined scores of Great Britain and all 
her colonies on track and field alone were one point 
less than little Finland’s, and but two more than 
Sweden’s. While Jackson is a popular hero to-day the 
athletic authorities are already looking ahead to Ber- 
lin, determined that four years hence a team really 
representative of athletic England shall bear the 
Union Jack. If England has reason to be proud of 
Jackson, what shall be said in America of Craig, Mere- 
dith, Thorpe, Babcock, the brothers Adams, Gutterson, 
and the score or more of athletes who were the greatest 
point-winners and the admiration of every athletic 
enthuiast to whom Stockholm was a Mecca during 
the early weeks of July? 

To these men and their team-mates who competed 
and were unplaced every honor is due. That the team 
was composed of the greatest collection of athletes 
of modern times was 
proved by its victory. 
That a majority of its 


negro youth of twenty-two, a student in the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, high-school. He is married, and 
the father of two children. He works during the 
summer and after school hours as a bell-boy in a 
Springfield hotel. When he first began running he 
made a pair of sprinting-shoes out of an old pair of 
ties and a dozen wire nails. Not until he had run the 
100 yards in 9 4-5 seconds half a dozen times would 
athletic sharps concede his ability as a sprinter. The 
fact that be broke a tendon in his right leg in the 
semi-final of the 100-meter at Stockholm undoubt- 
edly robbed him of a chance to figure in Olympic 
history. 

In James Thorpe, the Sae and Fox Indian, now en- 
rolled at the Government Indian School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, America can boast of the greatest all- 
round athlete in the world to-day. As the winner of 
both the Pentathlon contest, consisting of five gruei- 
ing events, and the Decathlon, with double that num- 
ber, he achieved a place for himself never before won 
by a modern athlete in Olympic Games. In the Pen- 
tathlon he scored four firsts and one second, while in 
the Decathlon his total was close to 9,000 points out 
of a possible 10,000. 

When MeArthur, the South-African policeman, came 
staggering into the Stadium under a broiling sun, 
with the temperature close to 100 degrees, the winner 
of the Marathon race, he was followed within less 
than three minutes by Gitshaw, his team-mate, and 


then Gaston Strobino, bearing the United States 
shield. In that terrible and torturing run over the 


rocky roads adjacent to Stockholm, all but twenty- 
seven of the seventy-odd starters had fallen by the 
way. One death and dozens of runners prostrated were 
recorded among the contestants. Yet when the final 
count was made it was found that of the first eighteen 
men to finish ten were Americans. All but two of the 
twelve United States starters finished the twenty-five- 
mile run, and the 30,000 spectators sweltering in the 
superheated Stadium ceased their cheering to wonder 
at the athletic 
prowess of a country 
which could develop 
record-breaking  ath- 
letes for every form 





of competition, and 
whose victories con- 
tained the challenge 


“Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

That the athletes of 
the world profited by 
the American invasion 
at Stockholm there 
ean be no doubt. The 
results achieved by 
the United States sys- 
tem and methods in 
this department of 
sport were on trial 
before the congress of 
nations. The manner 
and means whereby 
the sweeping victory 
on track and field was 
achieved was not a 
lost lesson to the 
hundreds of athletes 
and athletic authori- 
ties that had gathered 
for the Olympie 
Games. It is safe to 
assume that during 
the four-year interval 
between the fifth and 
sixth revivals of these international meets foreign 
countries will work out a campaign modeled from the 
American plans that will increase their winning per- 
centage many points. 

Fortified by modern methods the athletes of Ger- 
many, France, England, and the north countries will 
present a most formidable front to the United States 
team at Berlin in 1916. The battle for points will be 
far closer and the victories widely scattered. 














Arnold N. S. Jackson, 
of Oxford, the winner 
of the 1,500-meter run 





members are just enter- 
ing upon their athletic 
career is as true as in 
the case of Jackson. 
James E. Meredith, the 
Mercersburg Academy 
school-boy, is already 
the holder of five world’s 
records at the age of 
nineteen years; Alva 
Richards, winner of the 
Olympic high jump, is 
but twenty-one, and did 
not participate in ath- 
letics until a year ago; 
Lippincott, who won a 
second and third, and 
broke the Olympic record 
for the 100-meter dash, 
is a freshman at the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Gaston Stro- 
bino, who finished third 
in the Marathon race, is 
but a slip of a youth 
who did not take up 
long - distance running 
until late in 1910. 
Similar examples 
might be quoted down 
through the entire 
United States team. 
The case of Howard P. 
Drew and James Thorpe 














illustrate the result of 
the country-wide search 
for material for the 
1912 team. Drew is a 


The King of Sweden and his aides inspecting the Amer- 
ican army rifle used by the victorious United States team 
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By Charles Johnston 





The subject of this article is the Russian Orthodox Archbishop of North America. He holds his position as a result of the purchase of Alaska, which had its Russian 
Church and Bishop before we acquired it. From Alaska Bishop Platon was transferred to San Francisco, and finally to New York, where he was made an Archbishop 


ES SOR 1 liad been talking of the return to 

es sober and constructive policies in 

TN Russia as contrasted with the hyster- 

ical months which immediately fol- 

y lowed the war with Japan. Arch- 

bishop Platon began to tell me of 

one movement among many which, 

he said, went straight to the heart 
of the matter: 

“You have heard of ‘Stolypin’s farmers’? No? 
That is a true movement of reconstruction. At a 
single stroke Stolypin cut the ground from under the 
feet of the revolutionary extremists and dreamers. 
He quietly but firmly carried through a law which 
permitted the members of the village communities to 
demand a partition of the village land so that they 
might hold it as individual owners, peasant pro- 
prietors, instead of the old collective ownership. And 
you know well that there is nothing that so steadies 
a man, nothing that makes a constructive conservative 
of him like ownership of land. Was it not Sir Henry 
Maine who said that the development of individual 
property and the development of civilization were one 
and the same thing? At any rate, this is how it is 
working out in Russia with ‘ Stolypin’s farmers.’ ” 

I asked Archbishop Platon to give me some idea 
of how the iaw worked in detail. He answered thus: 

“Let us suppose that a village community owned 
five thousand dessiatines of land. A _ dessiatine is 
about two and a half acres. And you know what our 
Russian land is like—the famous ‘black soil,’ the 
most fertile in the world. Well, let us suppose that 
there are in the village community a thousand males, 
men and boys—for in the collective ownership of land 
only males are reckoned. This would give each male 
five dessiatines. But in an average family there are 
probably four males, so that the separate family 
which, according to our supposition, demanded a 
partition of the land would receive twenty dessiatines, 
or something between fifty and sixty acres. 

* Now look at the advantage of individual owner- 
ship. First, there is the effect on character, the 
strengthening of the sense of individual responsibility, 
instead of the old happy-go-lucky feeling that the vil- 
lage would look out for all its children, even if these 
children spent much of their time drinking in the 
tavern. The man who feels the firm earth under him 
and knows that he owns it, that the fields are his 
ewn, and the garden, and the trees, and the buildings, 
will rise early and toil late to improve his land. He 
will never willingly pass by a weed without stoop- 
ing to pluck it, and day and night he will ponder and 
consider how he may make his property more pro- 
ductive. All the powers of conservation and construc- 
tion in his nature will be called forth and there will 
be a steady training of his will and character.” 

I asked how far this land division had been carried 
out. E 

“Since Stolypin inaugurated it it has gone rapidly 
forward, so that now there are millions and millions 
of dessiatines of land in every part of Russia, in the 
cast and west, the north and south, in the govern- 
nents along the Volga, in Central Russia, in the re- 
gions about Kieff, my own country, you know, where 
*Stolypin’s farmers’ are building up new homes, new 
character, a veritable new Russia. There is a real 
revolution, in the best and most conservative sense, a 
change along the lines of true construction, not de- 
struction and dispersion.” 

One could not help thinking of the change that this 
will bring to Russian literature. Remember first the 
tales of the old days of Russian serfdom before Alex- 
ander II,’s Emancipation in 1861; tales like the elder 
Aksakoff’s House of Bagroff, with its atmosphere so 
like that of the South before the war; then the period 
of transition, immortalized by the genius of Tur- 
genieff, with Tolstoy’s wonderfully depicted and some- 
what idealized mujiks—the very essence of whose 
nature and feeling springs from their relation to the 
village community and the communal system—with 
their softness of nature, their sentimentalism, their 
expansive, loosely knit character. Instead of these 
picturesque and rather irresponsible peasants, these 
men and women of the communal life, we shall have 
a new literature, a literature of firmer tissue, of 
stronger will, of heightened responsibility, of steadier 
nerves; more manliness, more self-reliance, more self- 
respect. 

“And it is always the best men of the village, the 
sober ones, the hard workers, who are the first to 
see’’ and to benefit by the new individual ownership,” 






continued Archbishop Platon; “the lazy class, who 
love to spend their days in the tavern, the picturesque 
and thriftless loafers, come to grief and disappear. 
And the steady, sterling man who, with his sons, began 
by owning twenty dessiatines, will in time come to 
own a compact property of eighty. His honesty and 
force will tell, and Jand will go to him who can make 
a good use of it. Individual ownership and character 
will react upon each other.” 

Let me interrupt this discussion of agrarian prob- 
lems to relate a little story in which Archbishop 
Platon played a leading part. It will be remembered 
that immediately after the close of the war with 
Japan the Emperor of Russia promulgated a con- 
stitution giving Russia a form of representative gov- 
ernment in an elective body called the Duma. This 
was in August, 1905. A few weeks later this was 
followed by a proclamation establishing the principles 
of public liberty, based on the principles of the real 

















Archbishop Platon 
FROM A PORTRAIT BY DIMITRI ROMANOFFSKY 


inviolability of the person, and of freedom of con- 
science, speech, assembly, and association, and estab- 
lishing as an unalterable rule that no law shall come 
into effect without the approval of the Duma. As often 
happens, this sudden expansion was accompanied by 
wide-spread disorders, the extremists on the one side 
seeking to take advantage of their new liberty, while 
the extremists on the other side, resenting the loosen- 
ing of bonds, sought to bring about a reaction. One 
lamentable feature of these disorders was the series 
of attacks on the Jews and of disorders in which 
hatred of the Jews and their resentment of that hatred 
played a leading part. In Kieff, where Archbishop 
Platon was at that time stationed, there is a large 
Jewish population, as is commonly the case in the 
south and southwest of Russia, in the territories which 
were later added to the old central Muscovite king- 
dom. Kieff, like so many other cities, had its dis- 
orders and attacks on the Jews. On October 22, 1905, 
these disorders came to a head, and a huge throng 
of wildly excited townsmen assembled, inflamed “by 
stories and rumors of misdoings, determined to raid 
the Jewish quarter. Their pretext was that a Jew 
had cursed the Emperor and spat upon his portrait. 
When the multitude assembled Archbishop Platon 
was in his own church in full canonicals, with his 
miter upon his head. He heard the angry storming 
of the crowd without and realized its meaning and 
purpose. Instantly he came to a decision, and in 
robes and miter went forth to meet the multitude. 
Of the church attendants only two accompanied him. 
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So the tumultuous throng came on, crying for vengeance 
upon the Jews, and Archbishop Platon: went to meet 
them. It had rained heavily all night and was rain- 
ing still. Paying no heed to the pools of water and 
mud that covered the street, the Archbishop, seeing 
that there was but one way to check the hysterically 
excited mob, knelt down in the street immediately in 
the pathway of the turbulently advancing throng and 
began to pray. 

The profound love and veneration for the Church 
which is at the center of every Russian heart was 
touched, and the multitude wavered, halted, grew sud- 
denly silent. Those who were in front checked those 
who were behind, and a whisper ran through the crowd 
carrying word that the Archbishop was kneeling in the 
street praying, in spite of the mud and rain. 

After he had prayed Archbishop Platon rose and 
confronted the huge throng. 

He spoke, and his fiery words so dominated the 
multitude that he led the turbulent thousands to the 
church and made them promise, calling God to wit- 
ness, that they would leave the Jews unharmed and 
return quietly to their homes. Thus the multitude 
was checked and the work of destruction was pre- 
vented by the great churchman’s fearless devotion. 

The impression which this exhibition of devoted 
valor made on the public of Kieff was immediate and 
profound. The Jews especially were full of gratitude. 

From “ Stolypin’s farmers” our conversation turned 
to the recent labor troubles in the Lena mines in 
Siberia, where the soldiers had fired on a mob of 
strikers, killing many of them. Archbishop Platon 
said that he was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
facts to speak with authority, but the question was 
being fully investigated by the Emperor’s ministers 
and by the Imperial Duma. Concerning the Duma, 
of which he was for a time an influential member, the 
Archbishop said certain things which are worthy of 
permanent record. 

“We Russians,” said Archbishop Platon, “are very 
little known in this country. America knows us only 
from what is said of us by persons who dislike Russia 
and the Russians. Our masses are essentially kind 
and very gifted, and we are profoundly convinced that 
the future is ours. At present we are living through 
a painful and trying period; when it will end we know 
not, but we already see the beginning of this end 
and perceive that the tenor of our life is to be attuned 
in a different key. Of course many a hot-headed person 
among us thinks that this is not being done as quick- 
ly as he would wish; yet this may be for the best, 
according to our saying that.‘ the slower we move 
the farther we go.’ How could such a process go on 
more rapidly? Our country is attempting a reform of 
our whole life from the top to the very bottom. We 
are strong enough for the task, but as yet we lack the 
calm and well-balanced attitude toward one another. 

“Our Duma is the best example of this: ever swayed 
by emotion, exceedingly outspoken, wasting much time 
on affairs which are neither very important nor very 
serious. Unlike the Congress at Washington, the Duma 
is not a quietly working machine, but a stormy arena 
of thought and passion, sometimes swayed by emotion 
rather than by the deliberate demands of reason. I 
can assure you that there is hardly another parlia- 
ment in the world so rich in strong and talented men 
who are able and willing to work, but in spite of 
whom work is continually hindered by the changeful 
moods of the Duma. The nation has not yet quieted 
down; therefore the Duma, which is the mirror of 
the national soul and conscience, is also unquiet. Our 
national*life cannot as yet be made to flow quietly and 
peacefully; consequently, the solution of many a ques- 
tion of state is delayed from day to day, though eagerly 
awaited by many. 

“The labor question is one of the few problems which 
have already been largely solved both by the Duma 
and the Council of State, and solved in the most 
lumane way. In Russia the labor question is a new 
one, for with us factories and mills are a recent de- 
velopment; nevertheless, the labor question in our 
country already has a character of its own, with all 
the features which mark it in old Europe and young 
America. The condition of the unemployed must be 
regarded as one of the most important features de- 
manding immediate and radical treatment. My Ameri- 
can flock consists of common working-men, and I know 
well what it means for them to be unemployed. I 
can state categorically that in no other country in the 
world is the condition of the unemployed so terrible as 
in the wealthy United States.” 





By 


As I went lonely up the stair, 

Ah me, the ghost that I saw there! 
So bright and near it seemed to be. 

It laid a hand, with tender touch, 

On my sad eyes that wept too much, 
And bent a wistful face to me. 

It was the friend whose heart I brake 

With many a grief for my false sake, 


On the Stair 


Annie Campbell Huestis 


The hand that sought to dry my tears 

Had dried her own in earlier years 
(The patient tears I made her shed). 

The face that bent to comfort me, 

From the dark hall where none could see, 
Had smiled on me as she lay dead. 

It was the friend I did not spare 

Who met me on the lonely stair, 
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If I could live those years again, 

And break no trust, and give no pain, 
And nobly grieve to see her die, 

We could forget that she is dead, 

And ali the years so strangely fled, 
And love this meeting, she and I. 

But I was false as friend could be— 

And she comes back to comfort me! 






































THE BASEBALL SCOUT 


THE MAN WHO “COMBS” THE MINOR LEAGUES FOR WAGNERS AND TY COBBS 


BY EDWARD LYELL FOX 

















MAN sat on the topmost tier of the 
grand-stand at Columbia, South 
Carolina. The upper rows of the 
structure being vacant, he perched 
there in strange isolation, all un- 
mindfal of the clamorous fans _ be- 
low him. At times he drew a gilt- 
leafed memorandum-book from his 
pocket, made some notes, replaced 
it, and resumed his steady scrutiny of the field. There 
Atlanta and Columbia of the Southern League were 
playing. The score was close; it was lively baseball; 
yet the man never became enthusiastic. Only when 
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Ty Cobb was secured for seventy-five dollars 


Atlanta’s slender, blond-haired outfielder swaggered 
to bat, danced about the base lines or swept cross 
lots, pulling down high-hit balls, did the man appear 
interested. Then the little note-book would appear 
again and as quickly vanish. Innings passed, and 
when the lithe young outfielder had stolen his fourth 
base a look of satisfaction came into the man’s face. 
Later he left the grounds as quietly as he had come. 

That night a message went over the wires from 
Columbia to the headquarters of the American League 
Baseball Club in Detroit, Michigan. The message 
read: “Transfer your option on Pitcher Cicotte of 
Augusta to Outfielder Cobb of the same club.” And 
Detroit did, for the sender of the message was the 
mysterious man of the grand-stand—a major league 
scout. 

That is how Tyrus Raymond Cobb, called “ the great- 
est player that the game has seen,” was discovered. 
He was seized by one of the countless tentacles of an 
octopus—the scouting system of baseball. These ten- 
tacles, extending from the club offices of the sixteen 
teams that compose the National and American Leagues, 
are always reaching throughout the length and breadth 
of the minor leagues, fastening the young and prom- 
ising ball-player in their toils and bringing him to the 
larger cities where larger teams and larger patronage 
demand strengthening. The scout is a spy and pur- 
chasing agent combined. He must move secretly from 
city to city, from town to town, always under cover 
if possible—for if young minor league players know 
he is sitting in judgment they are apt to become 
nervous and “blow up.” He must have the instinct 
for a shrewd business deal. He must be able to buy 
the recruit from the minor league club at the lowest 
figure possible, and, if rival scouts be on the trail of 
his quarry, he must by all means circumvent them 
and capture the prize. Cobb was bought for seventy- 
five dollars. Detroit would not ‘sell him for thirty 
times that sum. In Augusta he received ninety dollars 
a month; to-day he draws ten thousand dollars a 
season. To find such men is the task of the scout, and 
sometimes he must follow the trail for days before 
his decision can be made. For example: 

The summer before last Arthur Irwin, scout of the 
Yankees, heard that a young man named Caldwell 
was pitching brilliantly for the McKeesport Club. As 
the information came from a reliable source Irwin 
packed his bag and hustled South. He arrived on a 
Saturday and hurried out to the ball park, only to 
discover that Caldwell had pitched the afternoon be- 
fore. Learning that his quarry would not pitch again 
for five days, Irwin resigned himself to following the 


club. On the fifth day, as scheduled, Caldwell walked 
out to the pitcher’s box. He got a poor start, how- 
ever, and was driven to the bench under a shower of 
base hits. This was discouraging, but there was 
something in the tall pitcher’s action and bearing that 
impressed Irwin, told him to be patient and keep on 
the trail. So Irwin did. For five more monotonous 
days he followed that McKeesport Club, and when 
Caldwell went to the box again the scout was re- 
warded for his sagacity and determination. Caldwell, 
you see, pitched a fourteen-inning game and won it. 
The score was 1 to 0. That night Irwin gave him a 
New York contract, and to-day he is regarded as one 
of the coming pitchers of tie American League. In- 
cidentally he did not cost President Farrell much 
money. 

There are instances, however, when, upon the advice 
of scouts, tremendous prices have been paid for the 
promising ball-player cf the minors. On these oc- 
casions many scouts were on the trail, and competi- 
tion being keen, with ten or more clubs bidding for 
the services of the players, naturally the price tags 
were changed many times. Take the cases of Marquard 
and O’Toole. Upon the advice of its scouts the New 
York National League club paid Indianapolis eleven 
thousand dollars for Marquard. For a time it looked 
as if the money had been thrown away. Marquard 
was a raw failure. But Manager McGraw had faith in 
the young pitcher and also in the counsels of the 
scouts, who had seen him mow down the heaviest 
batters. McGraw retained the recruit when all 
New York was howling for his release. And Mar- 
quard vindicated the scout who had chosen him 
by regaining form and pitching the Giants to a cham- 
pionship. 

With O’Toole, however, it is different. Upon the 
advice of its scouts the Pittsburg Club paid $22,500 
for this untried pitcher. The price staggered the 
baseball world. It was unheard of. Yet President 
Dreyfuss of the Pirates had faith enough in the 
ability of his scouts to hand over-that lump sum for 
an utterly unknown quantity. O’Ioole may make 
good. If he does he will be worth every cent of the 
$22,500 that Pitsburg paid for him. It is not pleasant, 
though, to think of being that scout if O’Toole should 
turn out a failure. 

But these things must be, for baseball’s popularity 
may well be said to rest in the hands of the scouts. 
Star players make first-division teams and _first- 
division teams make money. Every year sees the 
burning out of one or more of these stars. The Cobbs, 
Wagners, Mathewsons, Chases, ete., are hard to find. 
The demand exceeds the supply by something like 
50 to 1. And as these men cannot play forever they 
must be replaced. So it is to the smaller leagues 
that the larger organizations look for their successors. 
Hence the necessity for the scout—the man who combs 
these minor leagues more thoroughly even than stock- 
sellers comb smaller cities and towns. 

We have seen how both New York and Pittsburg 
have spent money lavishly upon the advice of scouts. 
Sometimes, however, it happens that an embryo star 
is obtained at a price which in after years appears 
ridiculously small. Such was the case of Tris Speaker, 
the Boston American outfielder who last year had a 
fielding average of .956 in 138 games and ranked 
fourteenth in the batting list with a percentage of 
.327. Late in the season of 1907 the Boston Club, 
hearing of Speaker’s work as a member of the Clebourn 
Club of a Texas league, secured him for a very nominal 
sum. Subsequently McGuire, after watching his play, 

















Tris Speaker, the Boston outfielder 
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turned him back to the Little Rock, Arkansas, team, 
with the proviso that he was subject to a reeall. 
Speaker in his new surroundings regained his form 
and was soon the sensation of the league. The papers 
published in the cities of the circuit printed glowing 
accounts of his play. It was not long before McGuire 
heard of the startling change and rushed his scouts to 
Little Rock to size up Speaker again. The latter, on 
reaching the town, found half a dozen representatives 
from other clubs all bidding for Speaker's services. 
He promptly exercised the prerogative of the Boston 
Club and took him back East for another trial. This 
time Speaker made good. Had he been the property 
of Little Rock he would easily have brought five thon- 
sand dollars on the baseball block. As it was Boston 
got him for less than a seventh of that sum. 

So much for some of the uncut diamonds that have 
been dug up in remote parts of the country. But 
what of the men who did the digging—the scouts? In 
most cases they are veteran ball-players, men who were 

















Hans Wagner, of Pittsburg 


transforming baseball crowds into yelling hordes when 
many ef the present-day stars were peeping through 
holes in the fence. It is a business with them, and 
often their salaries are rather high. Their living and 
traveling expenses are provided for, and they are just 
as much a part of baseball as any member of the team 
even though they never don a uniform or glory in the 
applause of the fans. In fact, few of their names are 
known. 

Among the more prominent is Arthur Irwin, known 
as “the dean of scouts.” Irwin played professional 
baseball as early as 1878. To-day he travels over the 
country on the lookout for promising players for the 
New York Americans. Gene McCann is another old- 
timer whose name is familiar to those who have fol- 
lowed the national game for the past ten years. 

The Pittsburg Pirates have a number of scouts 
working for the club. President Barney Dreyfuss 
is himself an excellent judge of the ball-player 
in the embryo. He frequently slips quietly out of 
Pittsburg and journeys to some small town to 
watch a youngster, of whom he has heard promis- 
ing reports, play ball. Two regular Pittsburg 
scouts are Howard Earle and Frank Haller. Both 
are known in every baseball circuit in the country. 
Since they have played and have been connected with 
baseball for more than twenty years, they are seldom 
deceived as to the value of a player once they see him 
in action. 

One of the most successful scouts is George Huff, 
director of athletics at the University of Illinois. Huff, 
who is at present a discoverer of diamond talent fer 
the Cleveland Blues, formerly worked for the Chicago 
Cubs. Captain Frank Chance has implicit confidence 
in his judgment. Huff played football and baseball 
at Dartmouth and has been connected with athletics 
for years. He is credited with uncovering such ‘players 
as Ed Reulbach, Jake Stahl, Carl Lundgren, Tris 
Speaker, and many others. 

The White Sox depend to a great extent on the 
judgment of Ted Sullivan, while Washington uses 
Mike Kehoe and Dick Patton. The Athietics have 
two excellent scouts in Tom O’Brien and Al Maul, 
both of whom have been connected with baseball since 








iss4. Another pair of old-timers who travel about 
wherever baseball is played are Lary Sutton and Tom 
Daly, representatives of the Brooklyn Club. As scouts 
they have few superiors. Detroit uses Bobby Lowe 
and Jimmy Casey. For the Giants Billy Lush watches 
the college players, while Mike Finn and Dan Brouthers 
pass judgment on the various youngsters who may be 
considered possibilities at the Polo Grounds. 

One of the captures of which Brouthers is justly 
proud was that of Larry Doyle, now the Giants’ field 
captain, whom he secured from the Springfield, Ohio, 
Club. Clark Griffith, at that time manager of the 
Yankees, had a chance te secure Doyle from Spring- 


field. le sent Jimmy Callahan to pass judgment on 
Doyle. ‘The latter was not playing particularly ef- 
ficient ball at the time and Callahan sent word to 
New York that he would not do. Later Manager 


McGraw heard from Brouthers that Doyle was a real 
comer and signed him up. There have been no regrets 
expressed by New York fans over this motion. 

The Yankees, however, have picked up some bargains 
on their own account, for Bert Daniels cost but $250 
and the transfer of an amateur catcher from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania who had never joined the team. 
Russell Ford was secured from Atlanta as the result 
of a deal whereby Castleton, another pitcher who had 
cost $3,000, was sent to the Southern club with the 
understanding that at the end of the year the Yankees 
were to have the pick of the Atlanta team for a flat 
sum of $500, The Southern management expected that 
they would take Castleton back after another year of 
training, but Irwin surprised them by selecting Russell 
Ford. 

Many have claimed credit in one way or another 
for the discovery of John Hans Wagner, one of the 
“ereatest of them all.” Wagner attracted attention 
from the very start of his baseball career. His awk- 
ward style made his stops and throws appear ex- 
traordinary and cause comment even among the 
novices with whom he played. The late Harry G. 
Pulliam, former president of the National League, is 
generally credited with finding the Pirates’ great 
shortstop. Years ago, when Pulliam was secretary of 
the Louisville Club, he heard vague rumors of the 
playing of a young German at Patterson, New Jersey. 
Pulliam came North and, after watching Wagner in 
two games, decided he was needed at Louisville. 
Pulliam secured his services for less than one hundred 
dollars a month, and Wagner began in Louisville the 
career that has brought him wealth and fame such as 
has been the portion of but few ball-players. 

Frank Chance was another player who attracted at- 
tention even as a school-boy. Danny Long, of the 
San Francisco Club, saw him playing in California and 
recommended him to the Chicago Club. Chance was 
catching at the time, but the late Frank Selee, after 
watching him play at Chicago, determined to make 
a first baseman of his new recruit. The success he 
met with is known to every fan. 

The methods used by the scouts vary. Most of them 
—Irwin, for instance—like to remain unknown to the 
man they are judging until they have seen him play. 
Others, like Brouthers, believe in making known their 
presence and giving the recruit a thorough going over. 

I met Irwin the other day and asked him to tell me 
something about the different types he met while scout- 
ing—the players that were hardest to judge. Said he: 

“It may surprise you, but pitchers are easiest to 
find. The reason is that in a pitcher you don’t have 
to look for more than one asset—and that is pitching. 


’ everything well. 
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If your man pitches well you’re safe in signing him 
up. It doesn’t matter whether or not he can bat, run 
bases, or do anything but pitch. 

“ But supposing you go out seeking a good short- 
stop because there is a vacancy in that position. You 
must have a man who can work well enough to jump 
in and fill that job continually. It is different from 
a pitcher, who is in the game one day and then may 
not work for another week or longer. The infielder 
has to be on the job every day. 

“Probably you will be tipped off to a minor league 
shortstop and go to watch him work. In the field 

















Captain Larry Doyle, of the Giants 


he is likely to look like a star. He’ll handle grounders 
beautifully, work in well with the rest of the infield, 
cover a great deal of ground, and do everything in the 
field well. Then you watch him when he comes to 
bat. The chances are he makes such a miserable show- 
ing that you know right on the spot that he will 
never do for big-league work. 

“ And that’s the way it goes. Find a man who can 
bat and the chances are that he won’t be able to field. 
Find a man who is mechanically a good batter and 
a good fielder and he will probably prove himself with- 
cut a head. Or maybe he won’t be able to run bases. 
It’s seldom you can run across a player who does 
And that’s one of the reasons why an 
infielder or an outfielder is more difficult to pick up 
than a pitcher. He has to do more.” 

But discovering promising young players and buy- 
ing them are two entirely different propositions in the 
work of the baseball scout. Much diplomacy is neces- 
sary and other matters besides the question of cash 
must be considered. The small club-owner may object 
to releasing the star of his team in mid-season. Again, 
lie may demand some veteran of the big team as a 
bonus. The chief difliculty, however, is found in agree- 
ing upon a price whieh will be acceptable to both 
clubs. The fact that a major league club desires the 
services of a young player usually causes the latter’s 
value to double or treble in the eyes of his manager. 





He starts out with the supposition that if the Giants, 
for instance, want Jones the latter must be a far 
better player than he had estimated. 

“You may have him for $4,500,” he tells the scout. 

The latter knowing that Jones is worth about half 
that sum, the deal resolves itself into an. ordinary 
business dicker with a compromise as the final solu- 
tion. ‘To overcome this natural inflation of values the 
scout sometimes resorts to subterfuge, just as is done 
in other business enterprises. I'or instance: 

Two seasons ago the scout of one of the big Eastern 
teams was sent hurriedly to the Pacific Northwest in 
quest of an outfielder of whom excellent reports had 
been heard. Arriving at his destination, he found 
that the manager of the club knew of his identity and 
that anything like a bargain was out of the question. 
The scout watched the team for several days before 
attempting to talk business. All this time, however, 
he was evolving his scheme. Then he approached the 


manager and surprised him by asking the price of the 


shortstop, who was a mediocre player. This was fixed 
at $3,000. Haggling followed, and finally, as if in 
desperation, the scout agreed to the terms, with the 
proviso that in case the shortstop did not equal ex- 
pectations he could be returned and the money re- 
funded. 

Twenty-four hours later, as he was about to leave 
town with the shortstop, the scout received, in the 
presence of the club manager, a telegram. This stated 
that the big league team needed the temporary services 
of an outfielder. Remarking that the regular player 
must have met with an accident, the scout asked off- 
hand, “What can I buy your center-fielder for?” 
Taken off guard the manager replied, ‘‘ You can have 
him for $500.” 

That night the two players and the scout left for 
the Eastern city. Two weeks later the shortstop was 
back on the bush circuit, but the center-fielder had 
come into his own. He was the sensation of the season 
and aided materially in the winning of a pennant. 

The real test of a scout’s value, however, is not 
always in securing high-class young players at small 
prices. It frequently happens that his advice as to 
the rejection of certain youngsters is likely to be just 


as valuable as his judgment in selecting others. 
Errors of judgment may cost his employer several 


thousand dollars. The good scout must understand 
the internals as well as the externals of his quarry. 
Let me illustrate: 

At the ball park in Chattanooga one day last sum- 
mer two scouts, one from a National, the other from 
an American League club, were watching the game. 
Both were after pitching material and in time they 
began to discuss the available supply, dealing of course 
in generalities. They might both be after the same 
youngsters. A certain man was in the box that day, 
and, after watching him, the National League scout 
turned to the other. 

“Let’s be honest with each other,” he proposed, 
“just for the sake of satisfying ourselves on a cer- 
tain point. Who is the best pitcher you have seen 
working in the minors this year?” 

Without’a moment’s hesitafion the American League 
scout exclaimed: “ There he is—in the box!” 

“T agree with you,” said the other. “He has per- 
fect action and is in a class all his own here in the 
minors. I’ve recommended him to the manager of our 
club, but he’ll have none of him. Why is it that. none 
of the big league clubs will touch him?” 

“ He has no heart,” replied the scout, who knew. 
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‘ARIE DUVAL was nineteen last 
birthday. She is the — typical 
Parisienne of the middle class. Her 


small nose has a tendency to turn 
upward; her eyes are large and 
blue-gray, neither too round nor too 
~ narrow, and vn their quick glances 
gaiety and a keen sense of life seem 
to be ever at games with one another. 

Summer and winter she rises at six, and an hour 
later she sallies forth to purchase the household 
bread—a two-pound loaf about a yard and a half long. 
At that time all the streets of Paris, including the 
Rue St. Placide, where Marie lives, are lined with 
square zine boxes in which the inhabitants deposit 
their kitchen refuse. 

Marie was not a hundred yards from her home when, 
one morning. her dress caught and was badly torn on 
the jagged edges of one of these poubelles, for so they 
are called from the name of the prefect of the Seine 
who first ordained their use. 

Just then there happened to be passing the son 
-of the ironmonger, young Monsieur Edouard Brunet, 
just returned from completing his two years’ military 
service in a regiment of dragoons. ‘“ Mon Dieu! 
Mademoiselle Marie,” he exclaims, “ let me fix up the 
tear with this safety-pin.” The two young people have 
known cach other sinee childhood. They have a 
chat, and then Marie flies heme, fearing that her 
parents are becoming alarmed at her absence. 

“He is a nice boy, Edouard,” she remarks to her 
mother. “T always had a béguin for Edouard!” 

The béguin is the wide cap worn by nuns, but in 
Parisian slang it means a “special fancy ” for some 
one. Monsieur and Madame Duval exchange a mean- 
ing glance, and when Marie leaves the room they say 
to each other, “I see no objection.” each knowing 
well what the other has in mind. 

Also, when Marie comes back, trilling a light song, 
and bringing on the ceffee-pot from a kitchen the size 
of a pocket handkerchief, she guesses from her parents’ 
looks what they have been thinking about. She kisses 
them. They call her a “sly one,” and laugh, and 
Marie laughs, and asks them what they are plotting, 
and they both swear that they are not plotting any- 
thing, Madame Duval adding that it is no crime to 
have ‘one’s thoughts. 





By Rowland Strong 


In France young people under twenty-one years of 
age cannot marry without the consent of both their 


parents. Should the parents be dead, the consent of 
the grandparents must be obtained. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the parents and grandparents are all dead, 
in which case certilicates to that effect must be ob- 
tained from the mayors of the different communes or 
parishes where these deceased persons habitually re- 
sided. This is often a lengthy and costly affair. 
Among the poorer classes, when the parents are alive, 
it not infrequently happens that their consent can 
only be secured by means of a present. 

No such obstacles, however, are to endanger the 
matrimonial schemes of Marie Duval and Edouard 
Brunet. To be sure, Madame Brunet, Edouard’s 
mother, who has a long, pink face, pointed chin, and 
hard, brown eyes, is at first strongly opposed to 
the engagement. But Edouard, a model of filial de- 
votion, who has never openly revolted against his 
mother’s wishes, is an unconscious diplomatist of the 
first rank. By never contradicting her, he invariably 
ends by getting his own way. 

When Madame Brunet discovers that nothing can 
disturb her son’s respectful equanimity or alter his 
determination, she gives in. Clearly Edouard is a 
far better parti than Marie, for Marie’s father, who 
is a master-cooper, has a business which is at most 
worth $10,000, while the ironmongery of Monsieur 
Brunet represents en income of $4,000 a _ year. 
Furthermore, his maternal grandfather is a retired 
captain in the army and decorated with the Legion 
of Honor. But Madame Brunet is alive to Marie’s 
excellent qualities. She “has order,” and that is a 
“dot” in itself, 

The outcome is that Monsieur and Madame Brunet 
pay a ceremonious visit to Monsieur and Madame 
Duval, to demand Marie’s hand for their son Edouard. 
The next afternoon Monsieur and Madame Brunet re- 
ceive an equally ceremonious visit from Monsieur and 


Madame Duval, who announce their daughter’s ac- 
ceptance of Edouard’s suit. Dinners are exchanged, 


and Edouard is authorized to bring Marie flowers. 
Then the banns are put up at the mayor’s office and 
the church. 

When the wedding day arrives the entire party, 
numbering sixteen, including the ushers and_ the 


bridesmaids, start off in four immense landaus lined 
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with cream-colored silk. The coachmen, in ancient 
derby hats, have orange-blossoms on their coats and 
their whips are tied with white silk bows. The bride- 
groom is in evening dress. His témoin, or “ best 
man,” is Monsieur Charlot, the corporal of his regi- 
ment, who, of course, is in full uniform. 

After the ceremony the party drives to the Bois de 
Boulogne, to one of those vast, rambling restaurants 
which make a specialty of noces or marriage feasts. 
It is late in the afternoon before dessert is reached, 
and then everybody is called upon to sing a song. 
Madame Duval, reminded by familiar melodies of her 
own noce, is seen to be in tears, but manages, after a 
few spasmodic twitchings of the lips, to pull herself 
together. A photographer takes the bridal group. It 
is now time for the newly married pair to depart. 
Edouard is erying at the thought of quitting his 
mother, but Marie is serene, and looks prettier than 
ever before. 





Lamps 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


IMMENSE and silent night, 
Over the darkling downs I go, 

And the deep gloom is pricked with points of light 
Above, around me and below. 


I cannot break the bars 
Of Fate; nor, if I sean the sky, 

Comes there to me, questioning those cold stars, 
Any new signal or reply. 


Yet—are they less than these, 
These village-lights that I do scan 
Below me; or, far out on darkling seas, 
Those twinkling messages from man? 


Round me the darkness rolls! 
Out of the depth each lance of light 

Shoots from lost windows, thrills from living souls, 
And—shall I doubt that starrier height? 


No signal? No reply? 
As o’er the Hills of Time I roam, 
Hope opens her warm casements in the sky 
And lights the heavenly lamps of home, 























HOW MONTREAL IS REBUILDING HER HARBOR TO WIN THE 


OVERLAND WHEAT TRAFFIC 


By Edward Hungerford 


HE St. Lawrence River, draining the 
X¢ five Great Lakes of North America, 
leaves Ontario, pursues a course one 
; Fx hundred and sixty miles to the 
vay NYS northeast, and comes to the level of 
>) Ie the sea in a broad and shallow basin 
oy RpEeN before the wharves of Montreal. 

> Bane For stretches of that one hundred 

nen and sixty miles this wonderful river 
runs as smoothly as a mill pond; between those smooth 
stretches it descends the rapid and dangerous rapids 
that exist all the way from Ogdensburg to Montreal. 
But at Montreal the river is, in spirit if not in fact, 
an arm of the sea. It is still a thousand miles to the 
ocean, but nevertheless to the wharves of the ancient 
French-Canadian city come the great ships from the 
far corners of the world. 

At Montreal navigation bound up the St. Lawrence 
changes from ocean to inland. The Lachine, the last 
of the series of canals that carry the 
upper river traffic, has its exit and 







were more and more men in Montreal who realized 
that each year. 

Thé inland traffic—with grain always the chief item 
in that traffic—was not coming to Montreal in the 
volume in which the Canadians wished it to come. If 
it came down the Lakes it was almost sure to be 
diverted from Buffalo to New York or even Boston— 
not much of it by the obsolete Erie Canal, but rather 
by a group of sharply competing railroads connecting 
the first two of these cities. Some of it was going 
farther south within the United States—to Baltimore 
or to those new ports at Hampton Roads. It was not 
coming through Montreal. The first of the Canadian 
transcontinental lines—the Canadian Pacific — was 
growing into history, the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Welland Canals being an old story, while 
Montreal still dozed. 

Then Montreal awoke. Two new transcontinental 
lines were being driven across western Canada. If she 


liked it. At a time when he might have been loating 
about Europe and having a most comfortable and idle 
time he went to work as a clerk at six dollars a week 
in the offices of a German merchant line at Hamburg. 
The crisp air of the sea, the Lustle and the business 
of its ports captivated him. And in a few years he 
had come to know more about harbor business in his 
quiet fashion than a great many so-called experts. 
He comes of a good Vermont stock and so, after all, 
it is the blood and brains of this country that has 
gone to help make Montreal the most efficient port in 
the world. 

Major George W. Stephens became the head of the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal less than a half- 
dozen years ago. He prefaced his work by a personal 
inspection in company with the commissioners’ new 
engineer in charge, Frederick W. Cowie, of the great 
ports of the Atlantic: London, Liverpool, New York, 
Glasgow, Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre, and Marseilles. 

Almost all of these have embarked 
upon important port improvements, and 





entrance gateways in the very heart of 
the city’s harbor. The craft that pass 
and repass through these locks are the 
steamers and the barges that will reach 
Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Duluth. The 
craft that pass up and down the river 
to the east of Montreal are the ocean 
ships that come and go to England, 
France, Germany, distant Asia, and the 
nearer east coast of the two Americas. 
Between the smaller vessels of the lakes 
and the canals and larger burden-car- 
riers of the open seas, there already 
exists an exchange of traffic that is 
impressive in volume. And beside the 
inland water traffic there is a consider- 
able rail traffic that spans Canada 
from Montreal to Vancouver. The one 
through transcontinental line already 
completed across the Dominion has seen 
its facilities taxed to record points all 
the past winter. Two ather transcon- 
tinental railroads are fast nearing’ com- 
pletion, and these normally will only 
increase the tonnage that is poured 
upon the wharves of Montreal for trans- 
port across the sea. Commerce seems 
to have picked the city under the moun- 
tain to be for all times a great junc- 
tion-point in traffic. 

The first real improvement of Mon- 
treal Harbor began back in 1825, when 
the Lachine Canal, cutting a neck of 
Montreal Island and avoiding the most 
dangerous of all the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, was opened with a modest 
working depth of but four and a half 
feet. Back of the Lachine the other 
canals along the river to Ontario and 
from Ontario to Erie—to avoid the bot- 
tle valve of Niagara—were being fin- 
ished, and the inland water traffic of 
the Great Lakes—now grown to be the 
greatest water traffic in the world— 
was begun. Much of it seemed to find 
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in almost every one of them government 
me authority, either municipal or national, 
has assumed charge. 

Any great port can be considered 
from two angles. It may be studied 
from the traflie standpoint, divided in 
the first place into freight and pas- 
senger and then again into all the vari- 
ous channels by which that  tratlic 
travels overland and overseas. That 
part of the problem understood, the 
necessities to meet its demands must be 
had. There must be piers, quays, or 
docks. Then there must be a dry-dock 
—a floating dock, perhaps, with repair 
if not construction facilities for cargo- 
bearers of the highest class. There 
must be warehouse and storage facili- 
ties upon the piers and about the docks 
for the accumulation and slow disposi- 
tion of cargoes, and there must be 
ample and adequate railroad facilities 
to and from every part of the port. 

No wonder that the newly organized 
Board of Harbor Commissioners de- 
manded from the Canadian government 
$10,000,000 for an initial expenditure 


for the rebuilding of the port of 
Montreal. The Ottawa government, in 
whose hands the maintenance of the 


chief port of the Dominion had been 
placed, looked with alarm at the in- 
creasing stream of Canadian grain 
crossing the United States and granted 
that first appropriation without much 
hesitation. Since then it has given the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal an- 
other $6,000,000 without any hesitation 
at all. It has begun to appreciate the 
work that Major Stephens and his fel- 
lows have undertaken there at the foot 
of the Lachine Rapids. 

They found that a start had already 
been made toward improvement of the 
harbor conditions. John Kennedy, for 
many years the engineer of the harbor 








Montreal a natural outlet toward the 
sea, although the Erie Canal, which 
the State of New York had just com- 
pleted, seemed a dangerous competitor 
in the beginning. 

In that early day Montreal enterprise asserted it- 
self. It asked why, if vessels could ascend the Clyde 
to Glasgow or the Tyne to Newcastle, they could not 
ascend a properly dredged channel in the clear waters 
of the St. Lawrence to the chief city of Canada. The 
ship-owners said that they could. That meant that 
Montreal would have to dip deep into her treasure- 
boxes. But, seeing her commercial possibilities just 
ahead, Montreal did not hesitate to dig into those 
strong-boxes. She refused tempting offers from private 
sources for her water-front rights, and in 1830 ap- 
pointed her first Board of Harbor Commissioners. It 
immediately expended half a million dollars on _per- 
manent wharves and their appurtenances, and within 
twenty years had dredged such a channel through Lake 
St. Peter that vessels of five thousand tons could 
easily ascend to those wharves. The effect of the 
Montreal enterprise was immediate. Commerce made 
its way more and more to Montreal from the inland 
country. Canada has deepened her canals to fourteen 
feet within the past two decades and is preparing to 
make them twenty-one feet in the near future. And 
meanwhile the State of New York is spending a sum, 
vaguely estimated at $101,000,000, in deepening the 
Erie Canal to twelve feet. 

Montreal, having accomplished her harbor and the 
channel for. five-thousand-ton ships that led to it from 
the open sea, stood still for half a century and admired 
her works along the water-front. They were im- 
pressive. Much-traveled folk were not slow to say 
that she possessed one of the handsomest harbor fronts 
in the world, with its gay show of shipping, its broad, 
stone-walled quay street, and, back of that, the line of 
sober, serious limestone buildings, much given to domes 
and cupolas. It was all impressive and in its way 
beautiful. But it was growing obsolete, And there 


The harbor front of Montreal 


did not take care the bulk ‘ot their traffic would not 
come to the wharves of the chief city of Canada. It 
would go rushing by rail down across the United 
States or to new harbors below Quebec. 

You cannot threaten the commercial power of any 
considerable British town with impunity. The Briton 
may move slowly at times, but he moves surely. He 
set his teeth together and determined that Montreal 
should again be one of the great ports of the world. 
That meant, in the first place, a modern channel to 
“blue water,” as mariners like to call the open sea, 
and the Dominion government set to work to dredge 
that channel thirty feet in depth right up to the 
wharves of Montreal. That contract meant some fifty 
miles of dredge-work up the narrow parts of the river 
and through the sands of Lake St. Peter. Last summer 
vessels of fifteen thousand tons capacity sailed for a 
thousand miles up a land-locked river and berthed at 
the wharves of Montreal. 

Now consider Montreai Harbor as a terminal or, if 
you please, merely as a junction-point for traffic. It 
was entirely out of date for actual work, no matter 
how travelers might rave about that gently curving 
quay line. It was no more of a real port ten years 
ago than a flickering gas jet was real street illumina- 
tion or a -horse-car a fit transportation unit through 
the highways ofa great city. Montreal knew it and 
Montreal searched for a man who could make her port 
the equal of any other in the world. 

She found her man. Fate has a kindly way of 
generally bringing the right man forward in an emer- 
gency, and in this case the man was Major George 
Washington Stephens, a long-time wealthy resident of 
the city under the mountain. As a young man Major 
Stephens had gone to work, not, like most of the rest 
of us, from sheer necessity, but rather because he 
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works, a man with a far-seeing and pro- 
phetie eve, who had struggled for years 
against the intense conservatism of an 
intensely conservative city, had al- 
ready planned three great piers, two of 
them to reach a thousand feet in length eventually, at 
the extreme upper end of the harbor. Major Stephens 
showed recognition of the long years of faithful service 
that Mr. Kennedy gave the city of Montreal by raising 
him to the important post of consulting engineer to 
the board. He has proven a right hand to Mr. F. W. 
Cowie, the engineer who is in actual charge of the pres- 
ent prosecution of the work. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners as constituted 
under the direction of Major Stephens, acting upon 
the report made after his trip to progressive ports 
of British and continental Europe, began to amplify 
Mr. Kennedy’s original plans. It did not hesitate. 
Behind it stood not merely the commercial hopes and 
ambitions of a thoroughly roused British city, but 
the strong-boxes of a powerful young nation just com- 
ing into its own. It decided upon a scheme big enough 
and broad enough to carry Montreal many years into 
the future, and it decided that all the work upon its 
harbor side must absolutely conform to that scheme. 
Too many ports have builded only to tear down again 
as ships grew longer and their traffic problems more 
complex. There will be little tearing down in the new 
harbor of Montreal, for the scheme now adopted is 
capable of almost infinite expansion. 

Briefly stated, it comprehends a group ef great piers, 
warehouses, and elevators at the upper end of the 
harbor, at the foot of the Lachine Canal, the very 
gateway of the traffic of the Great Lakes and im- 
mediately in front of the heart of the city. ‘This 
development, already practically completed, extends 
a little more than a mile from the foot of the rapids 
and the canal. For another mile down the river the 
proximity of St. Helen’s Island makes it impossible 
to handle great ships in and out of projecting piers, 
and so in this place will be built shore wharves and 








rebuilt the long Victoria pier extending parallel to 
the bank. This last pier as reconstructed will have 
two floor levels, the outside one high and for ocean 
ships of the largest size to lie alongside, while within 
the sheltered basin that it forms will be ample ac- 
commodation at low level for the river craft that ply 
not only up and down the St. Lawrence, but into the 
rivers that go to swell its volume. Here will be not 
only the station for the great volume of 
water-bound pleasure traflie that goes in and out of 
Montreal throughout the summer months, but a huge 
receiving depot for the foodstuffs that must constantly 
be coming to feed the hungry mouths of a growing 
metropolitan city—butter, eggs, milk, vegetables, fruit, 


passenger 


poultry from the fat farms of the French-Canadian 
habitants for many miles down into the river-served 
Province of Quebee. selow St. Helen’s Island the 


river is available at its full width once again, and here 
are already three more projecting piers for the use 
of steamships in exclusive freight service. There are 


many more of the projecting piers to be built here, 
hoth to and beyond the floating dry-dock, which will 
accommodate the largest of the ships entering Mon- 
treal. The entire port development reaches some five 
miles already and is served by a city-owned and 


operated railroad of from two to eight tracks in width, 
carried for the most part on a solid viaduct above 
the traflic of the piers. 


To know the new port of Montreal you must visit 
it. You probably will give one little regret, at least, 
for the passing of the picturesque harbor front of that 
town as you used to remember it, with its substantial 


stone quay wall lining it and the neat and dignified 
stone structures of the solidly built city facing it. 


The new port is strictly utilitarian. It has reared 
its great sky-scraper elevators high into the air along 
the water-front, blotting out forever the vistas of the 
quay street and almost hiding even the graceful towers 


of the parish church of Notre Dame, as well as the 
fantastic turrets of the rear of the tiny Bonsecours 
chapel. Conservative Montreal gave a little gasp as 


it saw its fine harbor line disappear behind the first 
of a chain of sky-scraper elevators. But conservative 
Montreal knew that a great American port must‘ have 
grain elevators, that the city which was the gateway 
of the granary of the world and aspired to be its 
greatest grain port must have a chain of those ele- 
vators. It quickly reconciled itself to the utilitarian 
nature of the new work. Even the most conservative 
part of a conservative town brought to a commercial 
crisis recognized its need. 

To see this work in company with Major Stephens 
is to understand better the present phase of its de- 
velopment. You begin your pilgrimage at the double 
locks of the Lachine Canal, which is to be the first 
of the passageways around the rapids of the upper 
St. Lawrence that will be brought to the ultimate 
— of twenty-one feet. There is a reason for that— 
the Georgian Bay Canal—and that reason one of the 
very greatest of Canadian commercial hopes. The 
Georgian Bay Canal is planned as a twenty-one-foot 
ditch from the head-waters of the Ottawa River, 
which enters the St. Lawrence only a little way above 
the Lachine Rapids, straight across an easy country 
to the head-waters of the Mattewa, which in turn 
flows to Georgian Bay—that little-known gateway of 
the upper lakes. When Canada digs that Georgian 
ay Canal the cobwebs will begin ‘to gather in the 
elevators at Buffalo, and Montreal knows that. For 


that new canal will shorten the old route through 
Lake Ontaria, the Welland Canal, Lake Erie, and 
Lake St. Clair by something like four hundred miles, 


an appreciable saving to steamers bringing the east- 
bound wheat from the great elevators at Port Arthur, 
ort Williams, and Duluth—to say nothing of the 
vast volumes of freight traflic in the three upper lakes. 

So an important part of the Montreal harbor scheme 
embraces the rearrangement of the entrance to the 
Lachine, substituting one great lock for the two that 
now exist at the harbor front and giving a far larger 
basin for the canal-bound craft. These last can also 
be taken alongside the larger piers or the sea-going 
steamers. ‘The harbor-front railroad terminal affords 
another method of communication, for no great port 
in the world has better railroad service right at her 
wharves than the new port of Montreal. For a good 
many years the various railroad interests that entered 
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At the gateway of the Lachine Canal 


Montreal opefated switching service over those tracks, 
using their own locomotives and train crews. It was 
a confusing business over that crowded link at the 
edge of the city’s heart. And that stretch of harbor- 
front track is important as well as crowded. It is 
the only direct link between the two railroads that 
enter at the east end of the city and the two that 
enter at the west. Without its facilities these roads 
must interchange traffic at the extreme rear of Mont- 
real Island, a matter of weary miles of hauling. 

Major Stephens saw in the harbor-front railroad, 
resting upon the nation’s property, an interesting 
possibility of development and revenue. He sub- 
stituted order for something which at times ap- 
proached chaos by taking over the direct operation 
of the railroad at the time when the commission 
was planning to extend its eight-track stem an addi- 
tional five miles down the river-front. The Harbor 
Commissioners have already purchased ten modern 
switching locomotives as the nucleus of an even larger 
brigade of motive power, and alone these handle the 
rail traffic of the port side. Such a system promotes 
efficiency. It also comes near paying its own way. 
It costs the railroads something like twelve dollars 
to handle a car on their tracks at the rear of the 
city; the harbor terminal will bring it across 
on its own short link line for five. For the piers 
and warehouses it makes a very reasonable switching 
charge of two dollars and fifty cents a car and almost 
reaps a profit out of the business. 


“We have builded our pier w arehouses two stories,” 
Major Stephens will tell you, “although a good many 
steamship men told us at first that the thing was 
impossible. In practice it is not only possible, but 
makes for the quick handling of a ship.” 

That is one real secret of a successful port. It 
must not only afford good facilities for the interchange 
of passengers and freight, but it must give every 
facility for the rapid loading and unloading of a 
great vessel. It costs much money to tie a big ship 
up in port and every owner is fretting during that 
process. Montreal Harbor is still too new in its 
renaissance to have given full evidence of its value, 
but only last summer the Canadian Pacific liner 
Mount Royal discharged 4,250 tons of general cargo 
and took on 9,500 tons, also of general cargo, all in 
fifty-three hours. The average time taken in European 
ports, as shown by carefully compiled statistics, for 
the loading and unloading ‘of a 10,000-ton cargo is 
fourteen days. Montreal handled 13,750 tons in a 
little over three days and feels that her new port 
measured up to its first test. 

















The Grand Trunk elevators at Windmill Point, Montreal. 





They have a capacity of more than a million bushels 
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For that is to be the test of these great expenditures 
upon the water-front of the Canadian metropolis. If 
Montreal suffered two sky-scraping elevators to raise 
themselves in front of her lovely and famous quay 
street, she felt that they must pay for their utilitarian 
ugliness by utilitarian efficiency. The first of these 
elevators, built about three years ago, is a steel 
structure with accommodation for 1,000,000 bushels of 
grain. For the second the even more modern concrete 
construction was adopted. It is a real giant, rising 
230 feet above the street, and was first planned for 
an accommodation of 2,000,000 bushels. It is not 
quite complete as this is. being written, but while its 
concrete bins are still drying in the forms the workmen 
are placing the foundations for an addition which 
will hold another 750,000 bushels. Montreal Harbor 
is not going into elevator construction in any half- 
hearted fashion. This new structure is by far the 
largest transfer elevator in the world. 

“ But it is not that it is the largest that counts,” 
Major Stephens will tell you; “ it is the most efficient. 
. « » It can receive, load, and unload a million bushels 
a day into waiting ships at every pier in the upper 
harbor of Montreal.” 

He points upward. A somewhat ungainly system 
of overhead passageways is carried from the high 
levels of the elevators to each one of the great out- 
stretching piers.. In these passageways are endless- 
belt carriers, and through them the grain can flow not 


merely to ships berthed close to the elevators, but 
to those that lie a half-mile distant. Through 


those passageways the hungry empty holds of four 
great ships can be fed simultaneously—sixteen thou- 
sand bushels an hour to each of them. It does not 
seem so much of a trick to load and unload 13,750 
tons in fifty-three hours at Montreal—and so break 
a world’s record—when you come to examine the 
facilities in her new port. 

Major Stephens has the elevator idea—the accumu- 
lation of a bulk of cargo ready for ships—in the build- 
ing of his piers. He has already defied British tradi- 
tion and built those pier sheds two stories in height. 
There is apparently no reason why they could not go 
ten or twelve stories high with proportionately in- 
creased efficiency. In the upper stories general freight 
could be assembled and stored. Ingenious electric 
elevators at the new piers of Montreal already take 
loaded trucks, horses and all, to their second stories. 
There is apparently no: good reason either why elevator 
service should not take both trucks and railroad cars 
to the tenth or. the twelfth floor of a well-constructed 
steel and concrete pier structure. 

That is another secret of a successful port—the 
accumulation of cargo. A great part of the world’s 
traffic is still handled by tramp steamers. To attract 
these tramps is the aim of every harbor authority. 
The sure way of bringing them is to have plenty of 
freight ready for them; the facilities, such as Mont- 
real already has, for giving them that cargo quickly. 

“We can accumulate outbound cargo here through 
the long winter months,” begins Major Stephens. 

You interrupt him. The long winter months! That 
brings to your mind the fact that Montreal is not 
an all-the-year-round port like those along the ocean 
front of the United States. You remember once going 
up there to see the ice palace before Canada became 
convinced that winter carnivals were bad advertising. 
The St. Lawrence was as solidly locked as the granite 
floor of the world at that time. It is so locked each 
year for something more than five months. 

“But our big plant doés not rest idle even in those 
months,” Major Stephens will tell you. ‘ We have 
thirty-five miles of track along this harbor front, 
storage room for six thousand cars—this soon to be 
doubled—and all winter long we are making a great 
interchange freight-yard out of it. Twenty years 
hence will see the manufacturing and the wholesale 
interests of Montreal quite largely concentrated on 
this harbor front, served by the harbor tracks and the 
harbor switching service. The pier sheds will make 
first-rate freight-houses throughout the winter. We 
cannot afford to let our plant or our staff deteriorate 
through half the year.” 

You can touch the port of Montreal, as it has been 
reborn, at almost every point and find it measuring 
to the best tests of efficiency. Perhaps that is the 
reason for its new-found prosperity. Within the last 
eighteen months six new lines have found it advisable 
to institute regular freight and passenger service 
direct to the wharves of the metropolis of Canada. 












































E have lived for over fifty years in 
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IN on Marlboro Street, with the garden 
tS fronting on Green. When we first 
bought it the street was hardly 
more than a straggling country lane 
with great open spaces and vacant 
lots, and the few houses that were 
: ' on it were old-fashioned frame- 
houses with big gardens. Fifty years is a long time 
to live in one place, and now, but for our own house, 
which has stood ail these years unaltered, the whole 
street from the Market to the water-front is a solidly 
built line of brick blocks. It was partly because I 
was an invalid and could not get out much that we 
kept our big garden for air and exercise, and but for 
the little cottage in the back, fronting on Green 
Street, we have never given up a square foot of it. 

Of course, as in all lives, there have been certain 
renunciations that I had to make because I was not 
strong enough to travel much, and so what life I 
have seen has had to be brought to me here at old 
Marlboro House. Still every renunciation has its 
compensations, and the beauty of living long in one 
place is that you see the whole of things; you see the 
beginning and the middle and the end. People who go 
about a great deal see more; but what they see are 
detached events, whereas, staying this way in one 
house for fifty years, and putting your roots down 
deep into the ground, you see slow growths and crises 
and climaxes. Moreover, if you are observant at all 
you are bound to get a certain philosophy of life. 
What I have grown to realize above all else is that 
events do not make character, but that character 
beckons events. Circumstances seem to drop like 
raindrops out of Heaven, and the forms they take, 
deep or shallow, broad or narrow, beautiful or ugly, 
depend upon the vessel that catches and holds them. 
There are really no events and no circumstances that 
cannot be transformed into beauty by the soul that 
receives them. For the soul, after all, is the creative 
power; and here in this quiet house, spending so 
much of each day on the big sofa between the south- 
ern windows that overlook my garden, that is what I 
have watched. ‘The more because there, in the little 
cottage at the end of our garden that overlooks the 
new street, was worked out the soul drama of Sylvia 
Dare. 

But the story does not begin with her. The story 
begins with young Marsden Galen when he first came 
home from the university and was established in his 
father’s law office. He was a superb creature, vital, 
magnetic, handsome, and brilliant. Every one spoke 
well of him and every one expected great things of 
him. Sometimes, in thinking about him, I have 
analyzed all his powers down to sheer health. It was 
health that made his back so straight, his eyes so 
sunshiny, and his teeth so gleaming. It was health 
that made his voice so rich and full and his speech so 
lucid and ready. Even the staid old business men in 
the town predicted great things for Marsden Galen, 
and, as will always happen in a small town, mothers 
with marriageable daughters had their eyes fixed upon 
him. He was a social favorite, for he had all the 
lighter accomplishments. He danced well, he sang 
delightfully, his humor never failed him, and his man- 
ners—well, they were the Galen manners, and they 
have been known for generations. In all the fifty 
years that I have watched men grow in this town | 
have never seen one who promised better than Mars- 
den. And then of course, you know, he had family 
behind him; for the Galens have been known for 
wealth, for culture, for social influence here for at 
least five generations. 

You can imagine, then, what it meant to us all when 
the report came out that Marsden Galen had eloped 
with Sylvia Dare. The Galens were literally the royal 
family of our Southern town, and Marsden was a 
prince of the blood. As to Sylvia Dare, no one knew 
anything about her, except that she was a pretty little 
thing who came of a family who had once been noble 
in Portugal, but had been nothing but very poor in 
America. For weeks the town talked of nothing else 
until Marsden Galen returned alone, and then the 
scandal was hushed up. His family let it be known 
that he knew nothing of Sylvia Dare; that their 
leaving on the same train was a coincidence merely, 
and that Marsden did not know where she had gone. 
There were some people who even believed the tale; 
there were others who questioned Marsden Galen’s 
conduct; but family and influence and health and 
charm go a long way to cover our misdeeds. For 
myself—well, I dare say you know how invalids judge 
things. Ill, alone a great deal of the time, speaking 
little and hearing little, one’s eyes grow. to take the 
place of all the other senses, and one sees a character 
or a life-story or a temperament at a moment’s glance. 
And so when, a month or two later, Marsden dropped 
in to call on me one evening, though no mention was 
made at all of his absence or of the gossip, I knew as 
well as I know now what he had done to Sylvia Dare, 
and I never wanted him to come to see me again. 
Oh yes, he was as alert, as lively, as full of charm 
and vitality as ever—a charm that at that time was 
not even too lazy to exert itself for a quiet old mar- 
ried lady who lay on the sofa watching him and 
listening to the things that he did not tell. 

_ I told you that because I was a good deal of an 
invalid, and did not go much out of my own home, we 
had saved our garden on Marlboro Street fifty feet 
on either side of the big house and one hundred feet 
at the back. Just at this time my husband began to 
agitate the question of building a small block of rent- 
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able houses on Green Street, where a class of artisans 
was beginning to live. It would be a splendid invest- 
ment, he said, and I was to have the rentals for my 
charity money. I thought about it a long time, and 
then decided that I would rather give less to charity 
und not have the backs of ugly houses to look out at; 
but I compromised in so far as to allow him to build 
the one little white trial cottage in the southwestern 
corner. We rented it immediately to a very respect- 
able carpenter with a consumptive wife and three 
small children who played havoe in my garden. 
Finally, when the wife died and the carpenter went 
West, taking the three children, I fenced off enough 
garden for the cottage and the little house stayed 


vacant. It was then that I had the letter from Sylvia 
Dare. She said she would like to rent the cottage; 


that she was coming to live in M , and that she 
was bringing her one child. The letter made no men- 
tion at all of having known our town before; but also 
no attempt to disguise who she was, for she signed 
her maiden name. That night my husband and I 
talked long about it. We had very little impression 
of the kind of person that Sylvia Dare might be or of 
what means she had of paying her rent; indeed, we 
did not even know whose child she was bringing with 
her, but my husband is always tolerant, and he said: 
“Poor girl, let her come. If she cannot pay her 
rent, or if she proves an undesirable character, it is 
easy enough to get rid of her again; but there is no 
use in refusing her the rent of the cottage because she 
went away under questionable circumstances.” So 
in the early spring, when the jonquils and the wall- 
flowers were just blooming and the lilae trees in the 
garden budding, the cottage was opened and aired, 




































and one night after dusk a little lady dressed in black 
and heavily veiled entered the cottage, leading beside 
her a superb two-year-old child. I saw them as they 
came out of the back door to look at the little railed- 
in garden. She had thrown back her veil, and her 
face, though pale, was as beautiful as ever; and | 
fairly gasped when I looked at the child, for there 
again was Marsden Galen just as I had known him 
when his own mother brought him in her first young 
mother’s pride to show me; the same golden curls, the 
same gleaming skin and teeth, the same blue eyes and 
dimpled-face, and straight-backed, the same splendid 
reserve of vitality in the little figure. They wandered 
hand in hand around the little garden, stopping now 
and then to look at the flowers, but never a sound did 
I hear from either. They must have been talking to 
each other, for I could see that she was pointing out 
all sorts of things to him, and once she lifted him in 
her arms to show him my garden over the palings; 
but though the windows were open to let in the early 
spring dusk I could not hear her voice. And that 
was the first time I saw Sylvia Dare again. 

It is strange how slowly we came to know anything 
about her life. The first thing that we found out was 
that she did not speak. By degrees I learned that 
she had some work to do and that the expressman 
brought large bundles from New York; called again 
and took away others, and that her communications 
even with him were carried on in writing. She mar- 
keted at the same little corner-grocery that I used 
to walk to occasionally on Saturday mornings, and she 
always came with her basket on her arm and with the 
child by the hand. So unobtrusive was she in her 
silence, so tactfully and carefully did she manage it, 
that it was a long time before people 
realized that she bought and paid 
without ever speaking. She picked 
up things and smiled and her smile 
was a question. Her garb was always 
the same, and she might almost have 
grown to be invisible, so unnoticeable 
was everything about her but the 
splendid child. No one passed the 
baby without smiling; every one 
stopped to speak to him, and I don’t 
know now how long it was before 
others as well as I recognized him 
as the child of Marsden Galen. In- 
deed, when in the fall after Sylvia 
Dare had taken my cottage Marsden 
Galen’s engagement and approaching 
wedding to Miss Bland were an- 
nounced, some of the _ idle-minded 
speculated as to whether Sylvia Dare 
would forbid the banns; whether she 
might not have come back to make 
trouble. _But I, who watched from 
the garden windows, who saw her 
daily coming and going, her hours of 
silent sewing at her garden window, 
knew well that making trouble was 
the last thing that had entered into 
Sylvia Dare’s mind. She must have 
been a young woman still, not more 
than twenty-two or three, and yet her 
life was ordered as exactly, as quietly, 
and as regularly as mine. In one of 
the little notes that she sent me with 
her cheek for the rent she asked per- 
mission to take care of the little 
garden that belonged to the cottage 





herself, instead of allowing my gardener to go on in 
there, adding tactfully: 

*] will take great care to put nothing in the gar- 
den that might clash in color with your own beautiful 
garden,” and from that time on my man _ never 
entered it. 

i remember one night I said to my husband—I 
suppose Sylvia Dare must have been in the cottage 
then about four months: 

“T am going to call on Sylvia Dare.” And John 
said at first, ‘“ My dear, I don’t see exactly how you 
can. What will you do? Go around to the Green 
Street door and leave a visiting-card or call to her 
ever the fence from your garden?” 

3ut I said, “If ever I saw a lady, whatever her 
past has been, or whatever her troubles, she is one. 
She has lived now for five months in the same 
garden with me, and I have never heard her voice or 
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sewing. By degrees I learned that her work was the 
making of artificial flowers for milliners, and that 
these were as beautiful, and probably as expensive, as 
the imported flowers from Paris. I know that some 
of our town milliners found out in New York that 
she worked for certain shops there with flowers and 
tried to get her to do work for them, but in vain. 
She never received their calls, and answered their let- 
ters by saying that her time was completely occupied 
and that she could undertake no more work. Her 
hours in the garden were never my hours, although 
she worked there industriously early in the morning 
and late at night. Her beds of delphinium and phlox, 
her hollyhocks and Canterbury bells vied with mine, 
and her lilacs at the back door were as sweet and her 
roses better cared for than any tended by my paid 
gardener. Twice a year, in the early spring and the 
early fall, she went away, taking the child with her, 
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He was not at all sure whether Hop-o’-my-Thumb did not sleep in the bed of jonquils 


seen anything but a placid smile on her face, and 
never have L seen a house and child as_ perfectly 
ordered as hers. I want to know her and I am 
going to call.” 

I think Sylvia Dare must have had, like all in- 
drawn natures, strange premonitions. At any rate, 
the day that I went to call, the shutters of her house 
were closed, aud there was every external sign of her 
absence. I tucked my card under the front door and 
went away wondering. Three days later I had this 
letter: 


‘My pEAR Mrs. Burton,—I thank you for your 
call, I know quite well that you meant it in kindli- 
ness, and it is beeause I can rely upon your kindliness 
that I asked to come here to live; but for reasons 
which now I cannot talk about, and because my life 
is very full of preoccupation and work and care, I 
can neither receive nor pay visits, nor do I feel at 
liberty to know people. My life has its own responsi- 
bilities and purposes and it is and must remain a 
lonely one. l am, very sincerely, 

Sytvra Dare.” 


And so the years began to slip away and Sylvia 
Jare’s existence in the south corner of my garden 
came to be a matter of course. I never saw nor heard 
of so few events in a life. She never seemed ill and 
the child never seemed il]. Her habits were abso- 
lutely regular. 1 used finally to say that I could tell 
the time of day by looking out of the back window 
and seeing what Sylvia was doing, and I could tell the 
season of the year by the color of the things she was 


and was usually gone just two weeks to a day, when 
she returned, unlocked the cottage, and went to work 
again. Almost the only thing that I knew about her 
was that she must be a great reader, for every Satur- 
day afternoon found her at the public library. When 
she left, one day, just as I came in, the librarian, who 
was a friend of mine, smiled and said: 

“She takes out just the books that you read.” 

I was surprised, for the moment, because I was a 
born student and, through being thrown so much on 
my own resources, I naturally got tired early of light 
reading and pursued some pretty heavy courses of 
philosophy and history. 

“Oh yes,” said the librarian further, “all those 
books and journals of poetry and philosophy that you 
have given us she takes out and reads.” And then he 
added, with a regretful smile, “she never speaks. 
She brings a written list of what she wants and she 
takes whatever I can give her. Odd, is it not,” he 
said, “how hard you will work for a person who 
won’t speak a word? It is something about her smile, 
I suppose, but I take more trouble to hold back books 
that she wants than I do to serve any one else in 
this town.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “She seems a_ lonely 
woman.” 

Marsden Galen married and had three children, one 
right after another. I wonder how many people com- 
pared them with Sylvia Dare’s little boy. His other 
children were sallow little creatures with straw-colored 
hair and protruding teeth, and they had none of the 
superb vitality which had marked his youth and 
marked that of his little son in my garden, The 
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child I grew to know after a while. He often played 
in his garden when I was sitting in mine, and I 
would call him to the railing and talk to him. He 
had his father’s ready smile and quick flow of speech. 
The voice was singularly beautiful, and there was an 
undertone of chuckling merriment in everything he 
said. I was careful, of course, never to ask him 
personal questions, but as he grew to be five or six 
years old I asked him about his education. He could 
draw flowers, he said, and sing, and he knew Bible 
stories and all the fairy tales. Indeed, the fairies 
seemed very much alive to him, and he was not at 
all sure whether Hop-o’-My-Thumb did not sleep in the 
beds of jonquils in the early spring or that princes did 
not often ride on+bumble-bees’ backs. I knew from 
that that the silent woman could not be silent with 
her child. She must read to him and teach him, though 
I myself never heard her call him or speak to him. 
If she appeared at the window or the door and smiled 
at him while he was playing in the garden he immedi- 
ately ran to her and put his hand in hers, and she 
led him in and closed the door. I think he must have 
been about seven when he began to play out on the 
other side of the house sometimes, but there were evi- 
dently rules about the hour at which he should come 
in, for I have seen him running, his damp curls 
thrown back from his face, asking the passers-by as 
he ran if it was quarter past five o’clock, or, in the 
summer season, if it was a quarter to seven. 

While the years went by bringing weal and woe, 
pain and illness, losses and gains, and changing the 
lives of many of us, they brought, so far as I could see, 
no changes but the growth of the child in the life of 
my little neighbor. That must have been a tremen- 
dous upheaval when she wrote a note to the principal 
of the nearest public school, asking for a desk for her 
son, who was to be entered at the opening in the 
fall. He was entered, and that was the beginning of 
the end. You see I said at the beginning that, sitting 
still this way and watching life from an invalid’s 
couch, one did see beginnings and growths and end- 
ings, and I had seen the beginning of the life of Sylvia 
Dare—a quiet little girl, strictly trained, who dis- 
appeared from town with the most brilliant figure we 
had in it—and the return of a silent woman who gave 
no explanations, who spoke no word, and who lived 
her life by herself. Young John Dare was evidently 
like his father, a flaunting figure; a person who, 
wherever he was put, was obliged to be noticed. He 
was more alive than other people; he could do more, 
could say more, could play harder, and he was cer- 
tainly more beautiful than other children. It was not 
long before trouble began. Children are cruel because 
they are ignorant. The life of the race has to be 
lived over in them and they go through the stage of 
the young barbarian whose natural instinct is to 
torment. I hardly know when it was that I began 
to hear that children in school tormented young John 
Dare by asking him who his father was and where he 
lived. His father, he said, was a great adventurer 
and lived in another world. No one knew what he 
meant, but somehow even those children had absorbed 
the idea of disgrace and humiliation connected with 
John Dare’s father. Little Marsden Galen was three 
years younger than John, but it happened that he, 
too, was among the tormentors when one day a lot 
of the children were playing out on the pier near the 
Boat-house Point and John, having answered them, 
hastily turned in to fight four boys at once. It just 
happened to be the blow of Marsden which sent him 
backward off the pier into the water. 

I had been ill with an attack of grip for over two 
weeks, when my maid rushed in to me crying: 

“Oh, ma’am! Oh, ma’am! They have brought him 
home dead, and she’s there alone—the woman that 
never speaks, in the cottage! She’s there alone! 
And the child has been brought in dead.” 

I was up and dressed in a short time. I did not 
even attempt to go around by the Green Street side 
and ring at the front door; 1 took my own key to 
the back door, determined that this woman should 
not sit there alone with her dead child. I slipped out 
through my garden path into hers; for the gate, for 
little John’s sake, was always kept open now, and I 
found, as I had supposed, the back door locked. But I 
put in my own key, turned it, and went in. A low, 
moaning sound reached me as I opened the door. It 
was hardly above a whisper, just a repeated “ Oh! 
oh! oh!” I did not knock, I did not call, I walked up 
the stairs following the sound, opened the door of the 
room, and saw her sitting there on the floor beside the 
couch where the child lay, white and still and smiling, 
more beautiful in death even than in life. When she 
saw me she arose at once, and I went toward her and 
opened my arms and took her in. She did not resist 
me, but she did not weep, and after a while she drew 
back again and said: 

“ Now, of all times, do not tempt me to speak. There 
has been a reason for all these years of silence and the 
reason is greatest now.” 

“My dear,” I said, “I won’t speak to you or ask 
you to speak to me if you will let me stay.” 

At that she smiled and drew up a chair on the 
other side of the couch and pointed to it, and I sat 
down. And so that night we stayed in absolute 
silence in the terrible house. It seemed to me that the 
beauty of mother and child, the living mother with 
the strange eyes and the dead child with the perfect 
face, was more beautiful than any painting of any 
Madonna of all those that had been sent me. And 
you know, because I never go to any place, people have 
sent me photographs of all the famous pictures. She 
indeed had the wistfulness of a Botticelli girl-mother 
and the heavenliness of a Fra Angelica woman; but 
she had something over and beyond, that I have no 
words to describe—a something that must have come 
from years and years and years of unbroken restraint 
and inward force. 

I hardly went home those next two days, before the 
little boy was buried. My maid brought over meals 
on trays for both of us, and I somehow hoped that the 
wall of silence which compassed her around was to be 
broken down at last to me, but I was wrong. She 
did not speak. Part of the time when I was there she 
was busy making drawings of the little child. She 
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did a wonderful head of him. She did a picture of 
him as he lay on the couch. As the hours passed my 
eyes wandered over her room, so expressive of her 
life. Judging from her books her mind must have 
been as full of interests as her life was emptied of 


them. One shelf showed a strange collection of sacred 
books. She had, beside her Bible and the Apocrypha, 


a Bhagavad Gita; The Voice of the Silence; The 
Nimple Way, by Lao-Tse; The Manual of Reason, by 
Confucius; the Upanishads; The Sutras. She had a 
shelf of English poetry—Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, 


Spenser, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, and Francis 
Thompson. She had a collection of American lyrics 


and Victor Hugo’s L’Art d’Etre Grandpére. She had a 
shelf of history, and over in the other corner was evi- 
dently the child’s book-case, and there were his books; 
from the torn Mother Goose and worn old Andersen, 
with its beautiful wood-cuts, and Grimm, with its 
loose leaves, to the Andrew Lang color-books. There 
were rare volumes of Crane and Kate Greenaway, and 
T wondered, as I sat there, where she had collected 
them for the little fellow. There were but three 
pictures—* The Resurrection,” by Pierro della Fran- 
cesca; the flower figure of spring, a detail in Botti- 
celli’s “ Primavera,” and the same painter’s figure of 
Venus on the edge of her shell. At first I wondered to 
myself where her taste came from, and then I realized 
that an innate refinement and an indrawn life would 
answer for all she had done and gained. Often I left 
her sitting alone in the room with her dead, but never 
again did I hear her break down, see a tear, or hear a 
moan. We drove together, hand in hand, to see the 
little fellow laid in the earth, and when we got back 
to the house, as she got out of the carriage, she turned 
before we separated and said: 

“Go now, and when I need you I will call.” 

It was three weeks later that I heard the evil news 
of Marsden Galen’s boy. First of all, simply that his 
back was hurt and the doctors predicted that he would 
he a cripple, and little by little the story leaked out. 
His father had kicked him and he had fallen back- 
ward. They were standing by the bath-room door 
when the thing happened, and there were two steps 
down into the hall. The child’s back struck on the 
edge of the stairs. Those ten years in which Sylvia 
Dare’s life had been apparently without a break or 
ripple had been full of changes and events for Marsden 
Galen. He was a rich man now, a very rich man. He 
had made much money and many enemies. He had 
had external successes and, I fancy, little internal 
peace. His business dealings were questioned by men 
in his world, but his power was great and they were 
afraid of him. His wife was sickly and complaining; 
his children were ill brought up, and what I noticed 
most was the gradual change in his own face. The 
candid smile of youth was changed to a lurking scowl, 
and his jaw was heavier, more animal-looking. Gossip 
said that he drank occasionally to excess; but he was 
too keen a man and too able to be a drunkard, and if 
he drank to excess it was only from time to time in 
order to forget. 

When I first heard the news of young Marsden’s hurt 
I hardly believed it, but little by little it was sub- 
stantiated, and I could not but wonder what it meant 
to Sylvia Dare if she knew it. I could not tell her, 
for she did not call. She did not call, but I could not 
stay away forever, and during the next summer I 
went in there several times through the back way and 
sat with her in the dusk of the evening, and she 
broke the silence of ten years and talked to me from 
time to time, but always of books, of literature, and of 
philosophies of life. She talked of life, and of all that 
we miss who see so little of life—only a single corner. 
* But I think,” she said. “Don’t you? That where 
we can’t broaden we can often deepen, and by think- 
ing over the same thing and thinking it more and 
more deeply, and patiently acting upon our thought, 
we perhaps in another way get as much as if we had 
experienced a great many different things.” Then she 
smiled her wonderful, luminous smile and said: ‘“ One’s 
garden of thought may be as narrow as the garden of 
the cottage, but the little fence does not prevent its 
being as deep as the earth, or as high as heaven, does 
it?” 

I think it was the profound peace of her own 
nature that strengthened me to watch her slowly fade, 
as she did that summer. So that one day, when she 
turned to me quietly and said: ‘“ When I know there 
is no hope for me, and when I am sure I am about to 
go, I am going to ask you to call Marsden here,” I 
was not even surprised, although up to that time she 
had never mentioned his name. 

You know there is a certain force about a sanctified 
character that holds one off, and even when she gave 
me this sight into her life I did not dare to say a word. 
I merely said, “ Yes, tell me when to call him.” 

It was several weeks later that one night she said 
to me: 

“The doctor says the time is getting short. Now, 
when you can and when it’s easy, bring Marsden here.” 
She paused for a moment, and then said, “ Bring him 
after dusk.” 

It was midsummer, and Marsden’s family were all 
away, so I sent a little line to his office asking him to 
come to see me. He came the next afternoon, about 
five o’clock, looking, I thought, rather flushed and ex- 
cited. I did not know whether it was something that 
had happened in his business life or whether he had 
some suspicion of why he had been called. I was lying 
on the big couch and he drew up a big chair beside 
me and sat there talking lightly and blithely of things 
that had happened down-town, of the Vienna doctor 
to whom his boy had been taken for treatment, and 
of the hope of his possible recovery. There came a 
pause in the conversation and I felt I must make the 
break. 

“Marsden,” I said, “Sylvia Dare is dying. She 
may live a few days longer. She wants to see you.” 

When I first uttered her name he flung his head 
back, his square jaw protruded, and a fierce light came 
into his eyes, but I looked at him steadily and very 
gently and went on quietly: 

“Marsden, she has lived here in the cottage in my 
garden for ten years. She is a beautiful soul and it 
can’t but do you good to see her, to know what she 
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has made of her life. If you are willing I will take 
you quietly through the back door to-night, an hour 
or so later. No one will ever know you were here.” 

When I finished speaking he groaned and dropped 
his face into his hands. The fierce light had disap- 
peared from his eyes. He dropped his elbows on his 
knees and cowered low. Then he arose quickly and 
turned to leave the room. When he got to the door 
he turned back and answered: 

“Yes, I will come.” 

It was nine o’clock when he came back. The doctor 
had been with Sylvia and left her for the night, and 
my maid, who watched with her nights now, had been 
sent home. When Marsden came I was so tired I 
was hardly able to speak, but I was so weighted down 
with the thought of the meeting of these two people, 
of the strange thing that had come between their 
lives, binding them together and holding them apart, 
that I felt as if eternal issues were hanging upon 
what happened. I took Marsden’s arm and led him 
out through the long path of my garden into her little 
garden. As we came nearer the house I saw him 
looking on all sides eagerly, keenly, as if to take in 
the details which had made her life. We pushed open 
the back door and he followed me up the stairs. 
Sylvia was sitting in the great chair by the southern 
window overlooking the garden. ‘The shades were 


made me more careful of his life than happy mothers 
are. And I did begin very soon to care that it should 
not hurt you. I came here that you might never for- 
get. That I might be a living warning to you. And 
I kept the silence, that none should be able to say | 
ever spoke or hinted at it. I have kept the silence all 
these years to consecrate my speech to you to-night! 
But oh Marsden, Marsden, it has strangled your soul, 
and I have had to live here and wateh it! I have 
seen you in the distance from time to time, and I have 
known it was killing you. And now it’s for that 
that I am dying. So that I might speak to you with- 
out hurt to you. Without hurt to me, or without its 
being a grievance to any one else who has claims 
upon you. The child died to show me, Marsden. And 
I am dying to tell you, and One greater than all men 
died to teach the same truth—that we must shape our 
virtues from our errors.” 

It was Marsden’s voice I heard then, stifled and 
choking. 4 

“Sylvia,” he said, “I have killed you and killed 
my first child, and I have crippled the second, and 
there is a curse on everything I do. Gold comes out 
of it, but never love and never happiness.” 

“T know,” she said, “I know. And it is for that 
I have sent for you. You must change it all from 
this moment. You can’t afford ever again to give any- 

















“‘Marsden, it is not only one life we live. 


drawn at the window where she sat, but the other 
window was flung wide and the scent of the summer 
evening, of the clove pinks and roses, made the night 
air heavy. There was no moon. The stars were like 
gems set in a sky of black velvet. Marsden hesitated 
as he stood at the door, and Sylvia raised her eyes 
and looked at him for a moment. She seemed hardly 
more than a child then, as she lay there in her soft, 
white gown, her brown hair plaited and falling over 
her shoulders, the faint color in her cheeks and her 
great eyes wide opened and full of light. 

“ Marsden,” she said, quietly, “come and sit down 
by me.” She spoke with authority and as uncon- 
cernedly as if she had been in the habit of asking 
him to sit there every day of all the eleven years in 
which she had not spoken to him. He took the little 
chair and moved it nearer and sat there. He did 
not raise his hand or try to touch her or to speak. I 
moved away into the next room and sat down with 
the books there, intending to read, but her clear voice 
reached me: 

Marsden,” she said, “do you remember what I 
told you when you left me? I said, ‘No matter what 
has happened, it is but one mistake and I will right 
it. I will make every other act of my life annul the 
one piece of ignorance. You shall not ruin my life.’ ” 

I could hear Marsden groan then, a harsh, stifled 
groan. 

* And, Marsden,” she said, “it has not ruined me. 
IT have built a life out of it. On one mistake, and I 
have built it full of beauty. But if I had been a really 
good woman I would not have thought of that. I 
would never have said it.” 

Then I heard a voice that I never want to hear 
again in this life. It was Marsden’s voice, and the 
stifled agony in it was piercing. 

“Sylvia,” he said, “it’s no question of being a 
woman. You have been an angel.” 

“Oh no,” she said, “no. If I had been a good 
woman I should have said, ‘It shall not ruin you.’ 
That is what good people think of. They don’t care 
for themselves. They don’t care whether an act hurts 
their lives or their hopes or their reputations. They 
wonder whether it will hurt or help other people. It 
has not hurt me, Marsden. It has taught me -and 
made me grow. And it did not hurt the child. It 
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It goes on forever and forever” 


thing out of your life but love and pardon, because 
you have been loved and because you have been 
pardoned. And because two of us—and still another— 
lave died to show you, you must take the evil thing 
in your life and make it beautiful. It may be your 
own child,” she went on, “will get well, but if he 
does not, forget the physical hurt and give him in his 
soul that which is greater than bodily pain. Give 
him only beautiful thoughts to think and only fair 
trusts to keep and give him the interest which never 
wavers, and the sympathy that never dies.” 

“ Marsden,” she said, and, as I listened, her voice 
sank lower, deeper, and the tone was_ thrilling. 
“ Marsden, it is not only one life we live. It goes on 
forever and forever, and every act and deed, and every 
thought beget more of the same kind; and we are 
making our souls and making life. And as for me, do 
you think, going now, I would take a Heaven where 
your soul should not come to me transformed and 
beautiful, bringing along with it all the souls that 
you had learned to love in life? This thing that I 
have got out of being here alone all this time is 
this—that there are more worlds. You need not grieve 
over what we have missed and what we have given 
up and what we have not had. There are more worlds 
and I will find you again in one of them; and we will 
know enough not to make mistakes then, but we wil! 
sow only the seeds of love and strength.” 

Marsden must have forgotten everything, for he 
called out and his voice was so loud it might have 
carried over to the big house. I hastened in. 

Sylvia had fallen back and her eyes were shut. I 
put my hand on her pulse and found it beating. J 
think Marsden thought she had died then, but it was 
only faintness. I took the brandy from the table by 
the bedside and fed her with a teaspoon, and she 
cpened her eyes and looked full at Marsden and 
smiled. 

“It’s good-by now,” she said, “ but remember there 
are worlds upon worlds ahead of us.” 

He went out then, and as he turned at the door to 
look back there was a light on his face as of a glimpse 
into infinite Heaven, and I knew that the new turn 
had come in his life. 

And so I say again that the soul shapes events as 
vessels shape the water that is poured into them. 
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A CONVINCING ARGUMENT 


HE agent was sliowing off the cottage with con- 
T siderable enthusiasm, some of which was gradu- 
ally imparting itself to the Jady and her 
daughte r. 
* Just look at that field-stone mantelpiece,” he said. 
Isn’t that a beauty, madam?” 


Yes—but it’s kind of rough, ain’t it?” said the 
lady. “We has an onyx mantelpiece in our settin’- 
room to home.” . 

“And then off here,” said the agent, “is a dark 


room for photography. There has been such a craze 
of late years for—” 

“We don’t none of us take no stock in photography 
as a fad,” said the lady, “so a room like that don’t 
attract us.” 

‘But think, madam,” said the agent, “ what a pleas- 
ant retreat it will be in the midst of a thunder-storm. 
No spot in America is immune from thunder-storms, 
and of course we have them here at the Harbor just 
as they have them everywhere else. This dark room 
will make a delightful) retreat when the lightning 
begins to flash through the heavens—” 

‘Thunder and lightnin’? haven’t any terrors for us,” 
said the lady. “We come from a cyclone country, and 
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SEA-URCHINS 


we never bother our heads none not even when the 
lightnin’ begins to hit. I guess our place has been 
struck— Oh-—let me see—about how many times has 
our place been struck, Maud?” 


“Oh, about ten or fifteen times,” 


said the girl. 





THE 


WOMAN-HATERS 


* LET’S CROSS OVER, BILLY, OR WE’LL RUN INTO THIS 
BUNCH 0’ SKIRTS ” 


* Hardly a season goes by we haven’t had to put up 
a new chimbley.” 

“Then you must be used te it,” smiled the agent, 
“and I am afraid you will find some of our storms 
around here rather tame compared to the home prod- 
uct. But to return to the dark room, It opens out 
of the dining-room, as you see, and possibly you could 
use it for a wine-cellar.” 

A gleam of light appeared in the daughter’s eye. 

“Oh, mother—I have just thought,’ she said, clap- 
ping her hands together gleefully. “If it opens off 
the dining-room, perhaps—” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Perhaps what, Maud?” asked her mother. 

“Perhaps it will be a good place for papa to eat 
his asparagus in—you know how he mortifies us 
dangling it in the air!” said Maud. 

The cottage was leased for the season. 


AN EXPERIENCED HAND 

“So you think you would make a satisfactory valet 
for an old human wreck like myself, do you?” said the 
old soldier to the applicant for the position of body- 
servant. ‘You know I have a glass eye, a wax arm, 
and a wooden leg that need to be looked after, not to 
mention my false teeth.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Colonel,” said the applicant, 
cheerfully. “I worked five years in the assembling 
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department of the Squeegee Motor Car Works, and 
there isn’t a machine on the market that I can’t take 
apart and put together again with my eyes shut.” 


MORTIFYING 

“Your daughter’s address on the Influence of Alex- 
ander Hamilton at the Commencement exercises this 
morning was very fine, Mrs. Dudds,” said the Pro- 
fessor of English. 

*Mebbe ’twas, Professor,” said Mrs. Dudds, ‘* but 
her overskirt sot so crooked I was most mortified to 
death.” 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
“Or course,” said the landlord, “the place looks 
dingy and dirty, but Ill be glad to repaper it for you 
according to your own taste. Would you—er 
would you have any suggestion to make?” 
“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Sniff. “I would suggest 
sand-paper.” : 





UNCERTAIN 

“HAVE you purchased your new car yet, 
Noorich?” asked the visitor. 

“No, Mr. Smithers, I ain’t. I can’t make up my 
mind whether to get a gasolene car or a limousine car. 
Maybe you can tell me—does limousine smell as bad 
as gasolene?” inquired the lady. 


Mrs. 





AN OBSOLETE SIMILE 
“Tuey tell me that Jimpson and his wife fight like 
cats and dogs,” said Slathers. 
“Cats and dogs?” retorted Spiffles. ‘“ Lord, Slathers. 
cats and dogs are not in it for a minute. They fight 
like a couple of candidates at a preferential primary.” 
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CAHOUGH the first decade of the 
twentieth century has been passed, 
Sweden is a country so little known 
to us that discoveries still may be 
made there. Skalds, poets, sculptors, 
* mystics, men of science, notable 
divines, philosophers, statesmen, 
R soldiers, and novelists of the first 
rank this northern land can boast. 
But we speak of Swedenborg, and seldom read him; 





even- Strindberg first penetrated to the Arcana 
with Balzac as a guide. We have heard of 


Berzelius, and a few have read the good Bishop 
Tegnér, Runeberg, Carlén, and Atterbom. The music 
of Carl Michael Bellmau, that marvelous impro- 
visatore, falls on deaf ears, for who could trans- 
pose the joyous lilt of his bacchanalian verse into an 
alien tongue. We stand before his statue in the 
Djurgaarden at Stockholm and admire him vicariously; 
but his songs are not for European or American 


ears. Emmanuel Swedenborg, it may be admitted, 
has stamped his image deeply on contemporary 


mysticism, and is for other nations the Swede par 
excellence. But with the death, a short while ago, 
of August Strindberg the world awoke to the fact 
that a poet, dramatist, novelist, thinker, and mystic, 
and second only to the mighty Swedenborg in the 
power of deeply stirring his fellow-beings to spiritual 
issues, had passed away, only to begin a newer, more 
vital life in the memory of his countryman, Strind- 
berg, one of the best-hated men of his generation, 
Ibsen not excepted. 

About a dozen years ago his name was only a 
name to me, until one day Edwin Bjérkman gave me 
a volume containing his eleven one-act plays. Ibsen- 
ite as I was, these sinister pieces, not untipped by a 
grim humor, were arresting. I knew their author 
principally by the phrase of the amiable Dr. Nordau, 
who had contemptuously referred to him as “ poor, 
erazy Strindberg” (at that time Nordau was busily 
occupied filling the madhouses ,with people he dis- 
liked, chiefly men of genius). Thus I made the ac- 
quaintance of Strindberg on perhaps his least admi- 
rable side. I say this despite the praise his theater has 
won him, for in his short plays he has displayed his 
pessimism, his hatred of women, and his spleen to 
the fullest. And this is not the greatest Strindberg. 
He is something more than a misogynist, something 
more than a rebel against society. But he stepped 
out. of the bed of life with the left. foot foremost. 

Interested as I was at that time in the theater to 
the exclusion of everything else, I did not read the 
real Strindberg until much later. The one-act dramas 
of pity and terror quite rounded out my picture of the 
poet. I wrote of him, naturally, a one-sided study, 
based on his plays, particularly Fraiilein Julie (Miss 
Julia). I first saw Miss Eysoldt in the réle, later the 
incomparable Agnes Sorma. The realism was new to 
me, not the realism of theatrical photography, but the 
revelation of certain truths concerning the human soul. 
It is all very well to call Julia hysterical, half-mad, 
and erotic, or the valet a crafty scoundrel; they are 
that and more, if you choose. It is the manner in 
which their souls are spilled before the audience that 
sets you wondering at the ghastly power of the dra- 
matic poet. Apart from his contribution to stage 
technics, Strindberg had the knack of telling a story, 
building up a scene, creating character and atmosphere, 
in shorter order than any one I can recall. He is a 
classicist of the severest type, inasmuch as he rigidly 
observes the unities, and one would not go far astray 
in calling him Greek in his manipulation of the idea of 
fate, destiny; he, August Strindberg, the most modern 
among the “ moderns.” Ideas, like extremes, sometimes 
meet. 

Of course I sent him my “ Iconoclasts,” containing a 
study of his work, and of course he didn’t acknowledge 
it. Why should he have done so? I could tell him 
nothing that he did not already know concerning him- 
self; besides, I was an Ibsen admirer in those days, and 
he a hater of Ibsen. I asked Herr Emil Schering, of 
Berlin, if there was a fighting chance for me in case 
I went to Stockholm. Schering, it need hardly be 
added, is the devoted German translator of Strindberg 
and has done much to help him to fame. He shook 
his head. But I was stubborn. I had made up my 
mind to see Strindberg or die. Ibsen I saw once in 
the Café Luitpold, at Munich, and I confess to a slight 
disappointment (I was a hero-worshiper in those far- 
away times). He looked as if he had just come from 
the Land of the Midnight Whiskers. With Strindberg 
the case was different. He was in the prime of life, 
expansive—if you caught him in the humor—whereas 
Ibsen was ever reticent, usually morose. I left Berlin 
for Stockholm. Here and now is neither the place nor 
time to expatiate upon the attractiveness of that 
strange city built at the confluence of Lake Milar and 
the Baltic Sea. Excepting at Constantinople, there is 
no such natural situation, none so picturesque as this. 
The noble environs, the striking alternations of cliff 
and water, the lofty eminences mantled with the densest 
vegetation, severed by strips of bright water from each 
other, covered with villas or needle-wood or churches, 
a brilliant focus of culture and civilization midway be- 
tween the Baltic and the Miilar Lake. On _ these 
thickly populated islands is crowded all Sweden in 


miniature; Swedish palaces, Swedish refinement, Swed-- 


ish architecture, peculiarities, habits, are here grouped 
in combinations sometimes grotesque. Up to Upsala 
winds a pretty river bordered by ancient chateaux. 
Down to Githaborg meanders that wonderful system 
of interior lakes and canals known as the Githaborg 





STRINDBERG AND HIS WORK 


By James HunekKer 


Canal. Out to the Baltie run lines of water com- 
munication to receive the flotillas of queer craft from 
St. Petersburg and the Russian shores. The center of 
all this activity sits Stockholm with half a hundred 
towers, spacious in gardens, interesting in museums 
and libraries, with the splendid palace of her kings 
and a cathedral full of lofty and venerable associa- 
tions. <A point of light in the dismal north, a garden 
of beauty in June, the meeting-ground of a powerful 
aristocracy, the Swedes find there all that they need in 
literature, sentiment, and life. 

And when it is remembered that there were parts of 
Sweden which were pagan, even as far down as the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; when it 
is remembered with what ardor of idolatry they 
clung to Freya, and the wide-spread legends of their 
mythology, the slow intellectual development of the 
Swedes cannot be a source of surprise. The land was 
spun over by an infinite web of legends, like a mul- 
berry-tree with the silk of the cocoon. The lakes were 
full of Niékken, the greensward with fairies dancing 
in the moonshine; the slopes and heights kindled with 
the fleeting host of Huldre; the rivers transformed 
their shoals of fish into shining water-sprites. There 
were white elves and black, and swan-elves who, touch- 
ing water, instantly changed to lovely transparent 
maidens; there were the Little Folk, who came of an 
evening to help mortals while they slept; there were 
goblins and dwarfs, who were the crooked vuleans of 

















August Strindberg 


the gods, working in silver and gold, the nibelungs set 
to iron rhythms by Richard Wagner; there were 
fairies that dwelt in certain trees, intermarried with 
the humans and begot a strange race of mythic beings; 
there were wise women, and white women, and Norna 
women, who made predictions and filled the land with 
poetic horrors. Field and flood, lake and shore, were 
thronged with a population that cast athwart the 
threshold of every-day life a luminous shadow from the 
other world. 

Then to this busy web of pagan superstitions came 
the wandering Christs, the fires of St. John, the lovely 
stories of the Madonna, the Jew, the daughter of 
Herodias, the legends of the saints, the musical and 
multitudinous inventions of the so-called dark ages, 
blending with the pagan, forming a coalition of bright 
poetic forms, such as the world had never seen. Super- 
stition became spotted with gold like a butterfly’s wing. 
The revels and wanderings of the twelve Scandinavian 
gods became embalmed in allegory. The dews of the 
world-tree Yggrdasill became honey. The three foun- 
tains at its feet, in which the swans swam, became 
pools of Bethesda. The eagle that floated in its upper 
branches became the companion of St. John. The 
serpents that writhed about its roots and shot forth 
the blood-red fangs of the Northern Light became 
harmless as doves. The entire figure became a sublime 
allegory of the Christian Tree of Life. Upon the heart 
of the Edda were sprinkled the waters of the new faith, 
and so over the land there passed another web, woven 
of many colors, through.which the other loomed beauti- 
ful and pale. At one point one would sheer; at another 
still, the other, but the whole had become infinitely 
fairer. Through these successive stages of history and 
influence, the Swedish character became imbued with a 
peculiarity that gives it a great charm. It became 
essentially poetic. It had always been an ardent be- 
liever in its wonderful world of myth. These beliefs 
left behind them on the sand the footprints of innumer- 
able things. As the delicate feet of the water-fowl 
leave on the new-washed beach a world of delicate im- 
pressions—a rune-world of twinkling feet—so these old 
beliefs garnered up by the grandmothers of Scandi- 
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navia, and continually diffused abroad, produced their 
harvest of poetic images and scored all over the na- 
tional mind with their traces. 

And the poetic mind of the youthful Strindberg be- 
came national in this sense, saturated with the old and 
new beliefs. His mind became a book of runes—a 
sculptured and curious piece of antique furniture, a 
fragment of an elephant’s tusk twisted and chiseled 
into an ivory drama. There were shed down from 
the north the strange dews of Finland—their odd 
mountain life, their fantastic idol-worship, their 
wealth of ballads. Over the Baltic drifted the magniti- 
cent visions of Russian winter. From the west, 
through the storm-cloven mountains, strips of exquisite 
valley, gleams of sunny winding fjords crept into the 
mind and memory of Strindberg, making part and 
parcel of them. From the south rippled the laughter 
of Denmark. Sweden became the core of a group of 
sweet influences, the honeycomb filled with the spoils 
of surrounding fields. And all this beauty, sunshine, 
and laughter resting on this bed of legends, with one 
hand on the Edda and the other on the Evangelist’s, 
with their long winter, their sudden spring, ’mid their 
brilliant summer—how could the Swedes help being 
skalds and seers, mystics and enthusiasts? How could 
Strindberg, whose genius resumed all these quali- 
ties, help being what he was, masterful poet and 
dramatist with a heart too tender for our worka- 
day world? It is his composite genius that so puzzles. 
And the three mystical sisters of De Quincey, the 
Mater Lachrymarum, the Mater Susperiorum, and the 
Mater Tenebrarum, had been the Norns who presided 
at his birth and enriched him with their fatal gifts. 
To these was added the Mater Malorum, the Mother of 
Evil, who made of him a sinister Israfel of the sweet 
lute. He sought for the unattainable, his thirst was 
for the infinite, his pleasures were to be sharper than 
ice or iron. At the last he reminded one of that king 
in the Arabian Nights who was changed to marbie 
from the waist down, while his shoulders still bled 
under the torture of the enemy. Strindberg’s enemy 
was life—in reality his own unhappy temperament. 
His capacity for suffering was enormous. 

I couldn’t help thinking of some of these things in 
Stockholm. I found the address of my poet at the 
theater. I believe at the time of his death he lived 
at No. 85 Drottninggatan, but whether it was there 
he lived at the time I speak I can’t say. His third 
wife, Harriet Bosse-Strindberg, was playing in a piece 
written for her by her husband; “Easter” its 
title. They called her then the Scandinavian Duse, 
which was hardly fair either to the Italian or to the 
Swedish actress. But she is undoubtedly an artiste 
of great talent, though not possessing the dramatic 
power or range of Fru Betty Henning. However, I 
didn’t go to Stockholm to see the wife, but to see 
and hear her poet husband. I tried this way with- 
out luck. Fru Strindberg was not looking for further 
trouble. She had played Ibsen, much to the dislike 
of Strindberg. Then I met, after the performance, and 
at a café, an actress and a manager, both of whom 
shall be nameless. Hearing my rather doleful story 
of the vain trip from Berlin—I said New York, which 
was only the naked truth—they volunteered, and with- 
out taking a carriage I was Jed down a side street, 
then across a square, and finally in front of a tall, 
gloomy-looking house. It was a rainy night in early 
June, but not warm; rather chilly, in fact. A volley 
of small stones rattled on the windows of the first 
floor above, windows that opened out upon a balcony. 
No answer. “Hello, August!” was trumpeted in 
unison by my companions. (Fancy calling him out 
like a boon companion!) Still no response. More 
gravel, more cries. And then a burst of light and a 
tremendous head on a tremendous pair of shoulders 
came into view. It was Strindberg. Truly an august 
apparition, a giant in height, a veritable viking! I 
was scared. But not my good friends. A volley of 
words, a verbal broadside, was poured out at the 
balcony and came from it. My name was asked. There 
was a fatal silence. Then my mission was expiained. 


. The names of friends were showered upon the colossus 


on the baleony. Another ominous silence, punctuated 
by the falling of the soft upright rain. I could see the 
stubby nose, a world too small for the face, with its 
Norseman’s high cheek-bones; I could see in the illu- 
minated background that the hair of the dramatist 
was gray, that he wore a bathrobe, also that he was 
not in the best of humor. Suddenly a roar as if from 
the throat of a sea-lion. And—bang! The man dis- 
appeared, the windows were closed. I still stared, ex- 
pecting a miracle. But no door was opened below; 
presently I was nudged, and soon we were back in the 
café, After the laughter had died away I innocently 
asked what he had said as he retired. My friends 
again laughed; finally the theatrical man said with- 
out a particle of embarrassment, indeed, as a matter 
of course, “ He told you to go to hell and never bother 
him again.” It was the first and last time that I saw 
August Strindberg, and his invitation was quite in the 
key of his own “Inferno.” It served me right, this re- 
ception. Why should I bore this shy student with my 
reportorial questions! 

What he called his “ grand climacteric,” the occa- 
sion of his sixty-third birthday, was celebrated in 
Stockholm last January, and the day was an occasion 
for national rejoicing. Strindberg had come into his 
own. There were public and private demonstrations 
made to the glory of this many-sided man, poet, play- 
wright, chemist, biologist, botanist, philologist, and 
novelist. In what field had he not worked from al- 
chemy to acting! After the fever and fret of a 








wretched youth, a misunderstood middle-age, his 
fellow-countrymen at the last officially recognized his 
extraordinary genius—seeing to it that recognition 
came first to him, as it did to Ibsen, from the rest of 
Europe. His old age, which never came, would have 
heen made comfortable by a large sum from French 
publishers, but his hour had struck and he was taken 
away before his Lucifer-like spirit had mellowed, 
though there were not wanting signs that his per- 
turbed nature was beginning to seek repose. Holger 
Drachmann truthfully saluted him as * Thou turbu- 
lent one!” Zola admired “The Father,” and Mr. 
Gosse speaks of him as if he were a creation of Nietz- 
sche. Long before he had read Nietzsche that 
philosopher had read Strindberg. Of this I have been 
assured by the sister, Frau Foerster-Nietzsche. How- 
ever, there is some Nietzscheism in his tale “On the 
Fringe of the Lake,” with its superman. And in some 
of the plays the superman idea figures. 

In his translations of several of the plays and 
stories Mr. Bjérkman shows us another Strindberg. 
He calls him * one of life’s scapegoats,” which is true. 
For biographie details I recommend you to Mr. Bjérk- 
man, who is a eritic peculiarly competent to judge the 
genius of his fellow-countryman. In my early study 
i had evolved a Strindberg half monster, half genius. 
Too much stress was laid upon his morbid side; upon 
the fact that he just escaped illegitimacy; that his 
mother was a barmaid, his father a bankrupt; that 
misery provoked rancor in his youth and _ poisoned 
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his middle years; that at times he strayed ovér the 
borderland of insanity; that his misogyny was produced 
by his unhappy marriages; that his intellectual insta- 
bility kept him in a continual state of emotional 
oscillation—he was a believer, an atheist, almost a 
Roman Catholic, a mystic, a Swedenborgian, an 
anarch, a nationalist, an individualist, an aristocrat, in 
tle Nietzschian sense—all these things he was, for 
versatility was his curse and also his chief claim to 
our consideration. It is a mistake to call him the 
Shakespeare of Sweden, he the least objective and 
most subjective of poets. But in the vast garden of 
his culture he was many things, played many roles. 
That he shifted from an advocate of the political rights 
of women to a bitter enemy of their cause need not 
set us asking the whys and wherefores. There are 
many man-hating women who are otherwise admirable 
human beings. Strindberg was most human; Nietzsche 
would have said, ‘ Human, all too human.” His pa- 
ternal passion recalls Balzac’s Pére Goriot. By some 
maladjustment maternal affection became transposed 
to a masculine breast. He adored his children and 
grandchildren, and, unhappily for him, he did not marry 
the maternal kind of woman; he, the despiser of sex 
equality, of the ‘strong-minded ” woman, selected 
three times the precise sort of wife that was bound to 
make him miserable. He loved his home, his student 
life, his lonely commerce with nature. He married 
Siri Van Essen in 1876; she was of Finnish blood and 
the divorced wife of a baron; she loved society and 


cherished literary ambitions. They had by this union 
one son and two daughters. A divorce ensued. Siri 
died years ago. In 1893 Strindberg married Frida Uhl, 
the daughter of a Viennese journalist; by her he had 
one daughter. After their divorce the subsequent career 
of the lady, as reported in Parisian and Viennese 
newspapers, does not surprise us. Finally, in 1901, he 
married Harriet Bosse, and by her, too, he had one 
daughter. The union lasted three years. The parting 
was amicable; it seems that he was a hindrance to 
the young woman’s “free development.” And then 
there was the disparity in years. He was born 
in 1849; she in—well, let us say, 1920 or sooner. 
In such cases man is always to blame and he is al- 
ways too old! What Strindberg most needed was a 
commonplace wife with the feather-bed tempera- 
ment. He didn’t so much need a_ soul-mate as 
a good housewife, above all, a fond, motherly 
woman. ‘They still exist and are expressly fashioned 
by the Herrgott for the use of poets, and other south- 
winds. But if Strindberg had married happily I 
shouldn’t have gone to Stockholm and I would have 
inissed that brief, inglorious interview. Later he re- 
lented, for he sent me his signed photograph. Strind- 
berg didn’t live always in a thundergust. He also en- 
joyed the sunshine, and the tonic of protracted intel- 
lectual labor was his. The gods possibly became 
jealous and the aura of misfortune which had been 
his from birth did not vanish. He died of cancer on 
the threshold of a possibly happy old age. 








THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY OVER THE HOME 
OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS FROM “ HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE” FOR JULY, 1853 


ERP ERE IR TER nearly a century of neglect the 

LOSS Ger? American people seem ready to pay 

\ proper honor to the memory of 

a Thomas Jefferson by acquiring 

ea Monticello, the home he planned and 

built and occupied during the latter 

part of his life, and preserving it as 

#322 national shrine of patriotism, as 

AN \Nount Vernon is preserved. Thanks 

to the unselfish efforts of Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, 

both Houses of Congress have taken up the project and 

appear likely to carry 
it to success. 

In view of the deep 
interest the plan has 
aroused throughout the 
country, it is interest- 
ing to read the article 
on Monticello written 
by Benson J. Lossing, 
the eminent historian, 
and published in Har- 
rer’s New Monvuiy 
MaGazinE for July, 
1853. ’ 
“While the AUTHOR 
OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE yet lin- 
gered in his glorious re- 
treat from the turmoils 
of public life, in the 
quiet bosom of Central 
Virginia,” writes Los- 
sing, “the saloon and 
the table at Monticello 
almost daily received 
guests from far and 
near, Who came to 
make the  obeisance 
of reverent admiration 
and affectionate regard 
to the Patriot and 





















Sage.... 
“Now the scene is 
changed. For almost 


thirty years the mor- 
tality of Thomas Jeffer- 
son has reposed under 
the mould, in the mar- 
gin of the grand old 
forest which wraps the 
northwestern slopes of 
Monticello in its solemn 
shadows. Of all those 
who once listened to the 
musie of his voice, and 
followed with delighted 
vision the sweep of his 
finger as he pointed to 
the magnificent moun- 
tains, the rolling plains 
garnished by the tiller’s 
hands, the winding 
river, and, the vast ex- 
panse of woods and 
fields which spread out 
in panoramie beauty 


and grandeur around Monticello as it was fifty years ago 


Monticello, few now remain to charm 
the generation of to-day with remin- 
iscential narratives. Like the Great 
Patriot, their bodies are earthed, 
their spirits are enskied, and their 
experiences have become traditional 
or historic. The idol is removed, 
and the tooth of time has marred 
the beauty of the shrine. Yet pilgrimages thither 
have not entirely ceased. The motives which prompt 
the journey are unlike those of former years; now the 





worshiper bears only the empty offer- 
ings of laudable curiosity. For this 
no harsh word should be spoken, for 
such motives are harmless. But too 
often the curious visitor departs with 
the guilt of sacrilege upon his soul. 
With vandal hand he frequently de- 
faces some fair specimen of the Pa- 
triot’s taste, and even breaks fragments 
from the granite obelisk over his 
grave. In many a private cabinet are 
‘relies from Monticello’; a fragment 
from the monument, a splinter from 
the delicately carved cornice, a brick 
from the foundation, or a piece of 
putty from a window-pane, broken, per- 
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Jefferson’s bedroom, in which he died 


haps, during the absence of the owner, to procure it! 
The sight of these should make the possessors blush 
for shame, for of all petty thieving, this seems the 
meanest, and without excuse. Such depredators 
should be regarded with a contempt akin to hatred. 

“ Prompted by the laudable curiosity alluded to, I 
turned aside at Richmond, while journeying south- 
ward, and visited Monticello in blustery March, when 
the buds were just bursting and the bluebirds were 
singing their first carols in the hedges... . 

“T arrived at Charlottesville, in-time for dinner, 
after which, in company with the courteous editor of 
cne of the village papers (Mr. Cochran), I visited 
Monticello. The road is very sinuous, especially after 
fording Moore’s Creek. For some distance it courses 
along the margin of a deep, wooded ravine scooped out 
from the gap between Monticello and Carter’s Moun- 
tain. The latter is a portion of the same range of 
hills with Monticello (called the Southwest moun- 
tain), which dwindle into knolls near the James River, 
and is memorable in history as the place to which 
Jefferson fled when Tarleton attempted to capture him, 
in 1781. At the summit of the gap we passed through 
a rustic gate and up a winding, stony road, by the 
graveyard on the skirt of the wood, where rest the 
mortal remains of the Author of the Declaration of 
Independence. It is surrounded by a high brick wall, 
with an iron gate near the road. Just within the gate 
is the Patriot’s grave, over which is a granite monu- 
ment, eight feet in height, shamefully mutilated by 
thieving visitors. In the southern face of the pedestal 
was a marble tablet, with the following inscription, 
written by the Statesman himself, and found among 
his papers after his death: 


Here Lies BurRIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 
Of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, 


And Father of the University of Virginia. 


“This tablet has been taken from the monument and 
placed in the mansion, out of the reach of depredators. 
Upon each of the sides of the monument is a grave, 
covered with a marble slab. One (on the right) is 
that of his wife, Martha, who died in 1782, ten years 
after their marriage.” 


Monticello was sold after Jefferson’s death to pay 
his debts. It was owned at the time of Lossing’s visit 
by Commodore U. P. Levy, of the United States navy, 
and it is now owned and occupied by his descendant, 
Jefferson M. Levy, who is unwilling to sell the estate. 
Mrs. Littleton maintains that the American people are 
entitled to take the property for the sake of stimu- 
lating patriotism and by the right of eminent domain, 
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SINTLIESS 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURG 






Aye millionaire. The higher 
education is proving its utility as 
a purely business proposition. In the 
eerte nny commercial city on _ the 
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# is fast demonstrating that even as 
a dividend-payer the test-tube may 
be mightier than the blast-furnace. From the stand- 
point of its influence on the future of industry and 
commerce, as a factor in lowering the cost of living, 
and, finally. as a step toward bridging the gulf of 
mutual contempt between the University and_ the 
Bourse, the experiment is vastly important. If, in 
the process, pure Science gets a little Pittsburg soot 
on her nose, the admirers of that austere lady may 
find, after all, that she is simply a little less self- 
complacent, a little brcader and more democratic in 
her sympathies, without in the least lessening her 
devotion to Truth for Truth’s sake. 

You burrow into the breeding-place of multi- 
millionaires from the East and descend into the nar- 
row streets along which the feudal lords of iron and 
coal and money flaunt their rival banners from 
towers that climb twenty and thirty stories into the 
sooty sky. You ride along the edge of the river- 
gorge, at the bottom of which a thousand shameless 
chimneys belch smoke into the air. You hurry through 
the murky slums and come out presently into more 
open country, where great hills, struggling to be 
green, hem in the sprawli: ig city. Here, on the left, 
climbing up toward the crest, stand the big buildings 
of the new-old University of Pittsburg. Down at the 
foot of the hill, obscure in location and in appearance, 
lies a little two-storied frame building. By the side 
of the surrounding halls and marble memorials, it 
sinks into squalid insignificance. On the door is a 
small sign, half obscured by smoke: Department of In- 
dustrial Research. In the office at the right of the 
entrance the challenge of the higher education to 
the self-satisfied world of business slaps one full in 
the face. Against those white walls are displayed the 
banners of the proudest universities in the country: 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Kansas, Brown. More than twenty great institu- 
tions of learning are represented. The boldest of self- 
made millionaires may well shudder as he looks 
around him. 

At the desk sits Robert Kennedy Duncan, who looks 
like a poet, and who unites in himself the qualities 
of the diplomat, the shrewd business man, and the 
expert scientist. You.go through the narrow halls 
up-stairs into a little suite of rooms crowded with re- 
torts, electric furnaces, beakers, and all the apparatus 
of a chemical laboratory. Here are five young men, 
bespectacled, enthusiastic, Doctors of Philosophy, 
Masters of Arts, all scholars and trained investiga- 
tors. Nine months ago a great Western company 
which produces crude petroleum put up to Professor 
Duncan its most perplexing business problem. ‘“ How 
can we get more and better salable products from our 
raw materials? We will provide a fund of $10,000 a 
year for two years to cover the cost of the investi- 
gation. If processes are discovered which prove com- 
mercially profitable, we will pay ten per cent. of the 
net profits to the men who are responsible.” 

All over the country Dr. Duncan looked for men 
who had been trained in similar investigations. They 
had to be young men of character’as well as scholars, 
men who would do their work on a scientific basis, for 
the love of it, not overly influenced by the hope of a 
financial reward. From various laboratories he picked 
five graduate students and furnished them with quar- 
ters, apparatus, and the raw materials of their re- 
search. In the result of their labors he, personally, 
retained no slightest financial interest, contenting 
himself with merely the direction of their work. Al- 
ready they have accomplished more than enough to 
justify the whole expense of the fellowships. 
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By Henry M. Hyde 


In the current practice of the oil company all the 
kerosene and gasolene are first extracted from the 
crude oil as it is pumped from the wells. There re- 
mains a waste product which sells on the market at 
seventy cents the barrel. From this waste, which has 
been entirely drained of its supply of more valuable 
compounds, the investigators have succeeded, by a 
chemical process and at a cost of a few cents a 
barrel, in extracting a further quantity of both 
gasolene and kerosene to the extent of eighty per 
cent. of its volume. From a commercial standpoint 
they are able to turn a seventy-cent barrel of waste 

















Robert Kennedy Duncan, head of the Industrial 
Research Department of Pittsburg University 


oil into $2.40 worth of marketable fuel, less only a 
few cents, the cost of manufacture. 

The oil company donating the fellowships is almost 
ready to adopt the process on a commercial basis. 
To them it will mean greatly increased profits for at 
least three years, at the end of which time, it is pro- 
vided in all Professor Duncan’s Fellowship contracts, 
the results of the research shall be published for the 
benefit of the public. To the business world it means 
a new source of gasolene, a fuel for which automo- 
biles and internal-combustion engines of all kinds 
have created an enormous demand which becomes in- 
creasingly hard to fill. To the five Fellows jointly 
responsible for the discovery it should mean a sub- 
stantial income and a reputation as chemical investi- 
gators which will insure their standing in the business 
world. 

But the Fellows in the crude-oil investigation have 
not stopped with a single discovery—important as 
that seems. They have solved half a dozen other per- 
ple: ing, if minor, problems. ‘They have produced an 
oil which, while retaining all the desired qualities. is 
colorless, odorless, and tasteless; they are perfecting 


processes for making, on a commercial scale, aleohol 
and lampblack from kerosene, and they are already 
making a kerosene soap which promises unusual 
cleansing qualities. 

In this modest little building over which Professor 
Duncan presides it is only a step from the gaunt oil- 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma to the fragrant citrus 
orchards of the South. From an open door comes the 
scent of fresh fruit, and behind a great basket of 
oranges stands an earnest young man in spectacles, 
who blushes with modest pride as he tells of the work 
he has been doing. 

Every season a certain association of fruit-growers 
culls and throws away because of various imperfec- 
tions no less than six hundred ecar-loads of oranges 
Most of these imperfections are minor bruises w hich 
would not interfere “with the immediate consumption 
of the fruit, but make it impossible to ship and store 
it. At present practically all of the six hundred ear- 
loads are thrown away as waste—a complete loss to 
the orange-growers. It has been impossible to ex- 
tract and bottle the orange juice, because under the 
best conditions it turns sour and bitter after a few 
days. 

‘Find us a way to utilize this great waste,” said 
the Fruit-Growers’ Association. “Tell us how we 
may successfully bottle our orange juice, so that it 
wili retain its sweetness and flavor. Then we shall be 
able to build up a great new industry. We will endow 
a Fellowship fer $1,000 a year for two years, and will 
be glad to pay $10,000 out of the profits for a sue- 
cessful process.” 

The problem appears to be solved. By a method 
so simple that to describe it would be to reveal the 
secret, even to the layman, orange juice has been 
bottled and kept for months under favorable condi- 
tions without perceptible change in taste or appear- 
ance. By another process the juice is crystallized, 
and, by the addition of water and a little sugar, can 
be returned to its original form. When it is con- 
sidered that six hundred car-loads is only a fraction 
of the present annual waste of oranges in this coun- 
try, the importance of these processes to the citrus- 
fruit growers may be imagined—to say nothing of 
the breakfast-tables of the people, which will be 
presently enriched by a new and delicious appetizer. 

A company which bakes and markets bread on an 
enormous scale puts $4,750 a year for two years into 
the hands of Professor Duncan, with the injunction: 
“Show us how to improve our product. If processes 
are devised which we adopt we will pay $10,000 to 
the men who do the work.” Machinery for mixing 
dough, electric ovens, all the apparatus of a combined 
bakery and chemical laboratory were installed, and 
three young scientists in overalls and aprons tackled 
the task. Day after day they weighed and tested 
flour, mixed dough, baked bread, tested and com- 
pared the product. ‘Finally they sent for the presi- 
dent of the company which had endowed the investi- 
gation. On a table lay half a dozen loaves of bread, 
including some of his own prize product. He was 
asked, as an expert, to pick out the best loaf. When 
his choice fell on the last loaf turned out from the ex- 
perimental ovens, the Head Fellow explained the 
situation. The loaf selected as crispest, whitest, best- 
flavored, and in every way highest in quality, con- 
tained only half the amount of yeast ordinarily used. 
By cutting down the yeast and adding a tiny pinch of 
powder which is called an accelerator, science had 
not only reduced the cost of manufacture, but had 
actually produced a better and more palatable loaf. 
This new process is already in use commercially. 

Out of the stale bread which at present represents 
a considerable loss to the bakery a palatable pancake 
flour has been prepared, which will soon be put on 
the market. One of the Fellows in Baking has also 
succeeded in solving scientifically the secret of “ salt- 
rising” bread, which in the country and particularly 
in the South, has long been a favorite. Heretofore 
it has always been a matter of chance to get a batch 


























The little two-storied frame building in which the investigators work 
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Dr. Bacon, Associate Director, examining the result of an experiment 











of “alt-risin’” to rise readily. When the charm 
worked, the sponge was light and the resulting bread 
delicious. But almost as often the most skilful 
efforts were futile. The dough simply wouldn’t rise, 
and nobody knew why. Now the bacillus which is 
responsible for “salt-risin’” is to be put on the 
market in a dried form as a substitute for yeast, and 
anybody who likes that kind of bread can always be 
sure of getting it. 

In other rooms in this crowded little building men 
trained in other great university laboratories are at 
work on the problem of getting valuable by-products 
out of natural gas. Already they have found how 
to get more than $2 worth of lampblack out of two 
cents’ worth of gas. The perfecting of a waterproof 
coating for cement seems to be practically solved. 
Improvements are being made in the bleaching and 
purification of fats, oils. glue, and soap, and in a 
whole series of vexed questions relating to the manu- 
facture of food products. 

Perhaps the most important work of all those 
under way is a great investigation into the cause and 
cure of the smoke nuisance, the great black plague 
which is the curse of Pittsburg and a_ thousand 
other cities. So important and so difficult is this 
problem considered, that a dozen men will work on 
it, the most of them for four consecutive years. An 
endowment of $40,000 covering that period has been 
secured and many promising results have already 
been obtained. If any devices which have a commer- 
cial value are produced, the Fellows will be given an 
interest of forty-nine per cent. 

All together there are more than twenty scientists 
at work in the building, each of them pouring him- 
self full-souled into his task and giving practically 
all his time to it, with the exception of a few hours 
a week spent in teaching in the university. In the 
general supervision and direction of the laboratories, 
Professor Duncan is aided by an associate director, 
Dr. Raymond F. Bacon. It is not thought possible 
that any man can visit these laboratories and talk to 
the men who spend their days there without falling 
under the spell of their enthusiasm and getting at 
least a faint vision of the great dream which Pro- 
fessor Duncan is attempting to realize. 

Until the day before yesterday, the relations be- 
tween Ezra G. Jobson, the self-made American 
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millionaire. and Professor T. Erastus Updike, Ph.D., 
the famous scientist, have been exceedingly distant. 
Mr. Jobson has looked on Professor Updike’s absorp- 
ticn in test-tubes with a certain good-natured, con- 
tempt. The millionaire’s unending extraction of gold 
dollars from his environment has aroused the coldly 
intellectual scorn of the professor. , 

“This is a commercial age,” says Mr. Jobson, im- 
pressively. ‘My motto is, *Make money or git out.’ 
I have no use for highbrows in my business.” 

“T have just discovered traces of sodium in the 
spectrum of the star Alpha,” answers Professor Up- 
dike, with fine scientific detachment. “The best of it 
is that my discovery is of no earthly value to any 
human being.” 

This attitude of mutual intolerance has been re- 
sponsible for many ills not only in commercial, but 
even in social and political life. With a whole con- 
tinent of raw material to ravish, with a horde of 
immigrants to swell the labor supply, the American 
manufacturer has done well for himself. He has been 
prosperous, but never efficient. American manufac- 
turing methods are still terribly wasteful. 

But the supply of free raw materials is about ex- 
hausted. The country is getting filled up with as 
many people as—under existing conditions and 
methods—it can easily support. Most of the cream 
has been skimmed off the national milk-pan. In- 
dustry is beginning to realize that it is facing a 
crisis. 

In Germany that crisis was successfuly faced forty 
years ago. Judged by our standards, Germany is a 
very small and very crowded country, woefully lack- 
ing in natural resources. Put all the present in- 
habitants of the United States inside the boundaries 
of Texas, take away about half the natural resources 
of the Lone Star State, and one may get a fair idea 
of the condition of the German Empire. 

To-day, Germany stands third among the ygreat 
commercial countries of the world. ‘“ Made in Ger- 
many,” stenciled on casks and packing-cases, is a 
greater threat to England’s supremacy in commerce 
than all the Kaiser’s battle-ships. And Germany 
chiefly owes her present position to the close and 
friendly co-operation between scientist and business 
man. 

To take a single familiar example: Coal tar used 


to be thrown away to fill up and _ befoul rivers. 
Scientists learned how to split up this waste into 
a myriad of precious dyes, drugs, and foodstuffs, and 
German business men adapted these discoveries to in- 
dustry and so built up—out of less than nothing—an 
industry worth many millions a year to the thrifty 
Fatherland. : 

It is against this scientific co-operation in Ger- 
many, against his own inefficiency and wastefulness, 
that the American manufacturer has really demanded 
and received the protection of a high tariff. 

In this country, the industrial crisis has been met 
by much talk of the new science of efficiency—the 
science of getting more useful work out of men in a 
given time. That is, of course, an important and 
noteworthy step in advance. But vastly more im- 
portant is the work of teaching American manufac- 
turers how to cut down the waste of their raw ma- 
terials, to utilize and make valuable what is now 
thrown away. 

The successful champion of industrial scientific re- 
search as a branch of the higher education in the 
United States has been Professor Duncan. He knew, 
of course, that chemists and investigators have not 
been unknown in great American factories, where, as 
a rule, they have occupied a coop next to the head 
janitor’s office and ranked immediately above that 
official in the organization of the company. He knew, 
also, that to get good results the scientist should 
have all the resources of -a university laboratory at 
his command, that this work should be done under the 
direction of a scientist and removed from the con- 
trolling influence of the commercial spirit. Being 
himself both a good business man and a scientific 
expert, he has been able to convince many great 
manufacturers that, if science and industry are to 
co-operate successfully, they must do so on a footing 
of equality. The readiness with which the American 
business man, when properly approached, has seen 
the justice of this position—and has backed his faith 
with his money—is proof that he is, after all, open- 
minded and ready to do his share in the new part- 
nership. And to aid in conserving the materials of 
manufacture and commerce, to help in the cheaper 
production and the better distribution of the good 
things of life among the people, is not an ambition 
of which any scientist need feel ashamed. 





A University on Show 


HOW WISCONSIN WENT ON EXHIBITION IN THE INTERESTS OF EDUCATION 


MALTY, it is out of the question,” said 


a professor of Hebrew at Wiscon- 
sin four months ago. “ We haven’t 
»any show at a University Exposi- 
tion. We haven’t anything tangible 
to exhibit.” But when the first 
Jniversity Exposition ever held in 
this country was recently in full 
swing at the University of Wis- 
consin, among the most interesting of the sixty-five 
exhibits arrayed in the big Armory were the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin é¢xhibits. There dead languages were 
made living. Chinese, Hindu, and Armenian students 
in the Hebrew booth were kept busy explaining the 
characters of their respective languages, their relation 
to Sanskrit, and their evolution through Hebrew and 
Greek to our present-day Roman letters. At the 
Latin exhibit twelve of the prettiest “co-eds.” of the 
classical department, beautifully gowned in Roman 
costumes, held the attention of crowds with their 
unique presentation of Roman life in tableau. 

The exposition came quite as a surprise to every 
one. It proved a great educational feat. It was the 
most wonderful exhibition of the scope and usefulness 
of a big, modern, educational plant that has ever 
been seen. It demonstrated the potentiality, practi- 
cality, and productiveness of an institution of higher 
learning. It was truly a university put under a 
microscope. For the first time in the history of 
American colleges a large, diversified university con- 
centrated a picture of itself within four walls. 

The idea originated with and was executed and 
financed entirely by students; and, without a doubt, 
it was the largest undertaking ever put through by 





By Carl Beck 


any student body anywhere. The Wisconsin Student 
Union began the unprecedented task of a University 
Exhibition with Frederick J. N. Skiff, former Director 
of Exhibits of the St. Louis Exposition, as friend, 
counselor, and adviser. Three hundred seniors, with 
the co-operation of the professors, made up the work- 
ing organization. In plan, programme, and original- 
ity the sixty-five exhibits had the effect of professional 
work. The white-walled booths, covering a floor-space of 
15,000 square feet, with neat overhead decorations and 
a huge electric “ Wisconsin,” together with a spirited 
band concert every evening, made the University Ex- 
position vie with some of the biggest held. The news- 
paper kiosk, with a pretty French maiden in the win- 
dow, was the special feature of the Romance Language 
exhibit. From its sides hung copies of French, 
Spanish, and Italian newspapers. In the German 
booth were girl students, dressed as maids, who served 
coffee and cakes. Chinese students gave an exhibi- 
tion of a shuttlecock dance at the drama exhibit. A 
Shakespearian tableau was given in the English 
booth. The geology exhibit showed glacial formations 
in Alaska and the northland. 

Of .course not all the work of a department could 
be shown in a University Exposition. In trying to 
particularize the exhibits, others deserving of more 
detailed description had to be passed over because 
of the limited space. Interesting were the exhibits of 
mathematics, meteorology, and history. At the philoso- 
phy booth people were fascinated by charts of optical 
delusions; and the delicate apparatus used in experi- 
mental psychology showed the engineer that the 
science of gray matter is almost as accurate and as 
important a science as that of hydraulics. The 


Montessori equipment in the booth of education at- 
tracted much attention. In the booth of bacteriology 
there was not standing-room left at any time. Several 
days before the exposition opened a Wisconsin girl 
was known to have implanted a kiss on a sterile plate, 
which was later incubated and then placed under a 
microscope so that the public could see the germs. 
This explained the ‘preponderance of male visitors in 
that booth. 

The journalism exhibit displayed a typical newspaper 
office, with paper strewn all over the floor. A reporter 
of*the Daily Cardinal at a typewriter was diligently 
“pounding out” copy for the next issue. 

The sum and substance and spirit of the university 
was jound in the exhibit of the extension division. 
The blue-ribbon feature of the whole exposition was 
the electric sign of a map of Wisconsin, entitled 
“Our Campus.” After the fashion of the automatic 
electric baseball score-board, the map showed the 
full activities of the extension division in one week 
over the State. A big red light represented the 
university at Madison; big white lights represented 
the district headquarters at LaCrosse, Oshkosh, Su- 
perior, and Milwankee. Little green lights flashed up 
all over the State, showing where the correspondence- 
study classes, with their 5,000 students, were being 
held; next blue ones showed the lectures and con- 
certs; later, white ones displayed the distribution of 
package libraries; red ones then showed the reports 
to municipalities; again, yellow ones showed the nu- 
merous social center meetings; and, lastly, all of 
them shone out en masse, illuminating the State. It 
was the most wonderful dramatization of democratic 
education that has ever been seen. 
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The exhibit of journalism 


The main body of exhibits in the Armory 
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By Franklin Escher 


THE NEW PREFERRED INDUSTRIAL SHARES 


HEN you glance at the financial 
page of your newspaper to-morrow 
morning the chances are that your 
eye will rest upon the advertise- 
3 ments of one or more big banking- 
houses offering preferred shares in 
manufacturing corporations. The 
Mp So-and-so Company, you will find, 

if you take the trouble to read, has 
issued and sold a block of stock to its bankers, who 
take this method of offering the shares to the public 
at large. : 

There is nothing new about preferred shares— 
the corporations began to issue them a good many 
years ago. In the flotation of big industrial combina- 
tions just before the close of the last century, pre- 
ferred-share financing played a vitally important part. 
But that was different from at present. Preferred 
shares at that time, with but few exceptions, were 
issued by big companies, and the motive underlying 
their issue was different from what it is now. The 
preferred share of the “ trust ” organized ten or twelve 
years ago is in most cases a very different sort of a 
security from the preferred share of the manufacturing 
corporation issued to-day. 

The new preferred shares which are being so widely 
sold are the corporations’ response: to the trend 
of investment sentiment. The small investor is will- 
ing now, where he was not willing ten years ago, to 
put his money into more or less private manufacturing 
and selling enterprises. But the character of his de- 
mands has changed. He used to be willing, as long 
as a security was perfectly safe, to put his money 
into it and leave it there, even though the income was 
small and the chance of price appreciation negligible. 
But the great progress in the science of investment 
lias changed all that and brought it about that there 
isn’t much of that kind of security-buying these days. 
The investor has come to understand that he can get 
a good deal more than four per cent. and safety. He 
has come to realize that these manufacturing and 
selling enterprises have good use for his money and 
are willing to pay him well for letting them have it. 
Six or seven per cent.. he figures, is nearer to what he 
ought to be getting than four, a good chance of growth 
of principal being thrown in. Nor does he propose 
to concede anything in the way of safety. If these 
concerns want his money, they can have it, but only 
on such terms as will give him a full rate of interest 
and the assurance that his investment is perfectly 
secure. 

They do want his money on those terms. The issue 
and sale of modern preferred stocks is the visible 
result. 

The income feature of the new class of security need 
not be dwelt upon. Most of these new preferred shares 
are seven per cent. cumulative—that is to say, they 
are entitled to seven per cent. in dividends before the 
common gets anything. If at any time it becomes 
necessary to pass this dividend or reduce it, the 
amount not paid piles up to the credit of the pre- 
ferred shareholders and must be paid before anything 
can be paid on the common. 

With regard to the chance of price appreciation, 
practically all these new issues are made under a 
provision that a certain amount is each year set 
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aside out of earnings and used to buy in and retire 
an equivalent amount of preferred-stock. In the case 
of different issues the redemption price varies, but 
seldom is if fixed at below 110, and in many cases it 
is as high as 125. What it means to have the com- 
pany continuously in the market for its own stock 
is easily to be seen, particularly when it is considered 
that the sinking-fund put aside to do the buying with 
is, like the dividend itself, cumulative. Many a four- 
per-cent. bond sells ten points higher than it otherwise 
would simply because a sinking-fund is operative and 
the company is compelled to buy so-and-so-many bonds 
every year. With these new preferred stocks it is the 
same thing. The fact that the company is bound to be 
a large buyer of the shares is in itself a strong price- 
stimulus. 

A market—that naturally brings up the question 
as to the ready salability of the security in question. 
Can these new preferred stocks be bought and sold 
at a “close” market? In some cases, yes, but in 
the majority of cases it must be admitted, no. Of 
the good issues put out by the good houses it is al- 
ways possible to dispose, but there is no getting away 
from the fact that even in these issues the market 
is not always close—that there may be a matter 
of several points between the bid and the offered 
price. 

For the investcr to whom it is important that his 
securities be quickly convertible into cash and at a 
close market, these new preferred stocks are not the 
thing. But before the investor makes up his mind 
that the securities he is thinking of buying must pos- 
sess a high degree of marketability, he should con- 
sider carefully his needs. If, upon reflection, he con- 
cludes that his business and personal affairs are such 
that it may be necessary for him to sell out his 
securities on short notice, he wants to buy securities 
that have a ready market, regardless of how little 
income they may yield. But if quick salability is not 
a prime requisite, he is foolish to pay for it. 

As to the safety of these new preferred shares, it 
may be said that where they are being sold by 
bankers of high standing and under proper pro- 
visions for the investor’s protection, they constitute a 
form of investment better than many bonds. For their 
own protection and that of their clients, the banking- 
houses engaged in bringing out these new issues have 
very generally insisted on a number of safeguards 
never before even thought of. Conditions attending 
these new security issues vary to a certain extent, but 
there are certain things which practically all of them 
have in common. In nearly every case, for example, 
is there a provision that no mortgage indebtedness 
can be put ahead of the preferred stock without the 
consent of the preferred stockholders. Another pro- 
vision often to be found, and designed to prevent the 
depletion of the company’s resources, is to the effect 
that dividends on the common have to come out of 
the current earnings of each year; and that no divi- 
dends can be paid which wiil reduce the surplus below 
a certain point. A third provision calls for the crea- 
tion of a sinking-fund to retire the preferred stock 
gradually, while a fourth often vests full control of 
the company with the holders of the preferred shares 
in case of default of the dividend or sinking-fund. 

Of these various provisions for safeguarding the 





investor, carried by modern preferred stocks, the most 
important, perhaps, is that making the preferred 
shareholders’ consent necessary for the issue of bonds. 
In the olden days, when bonds could be issued by a 
general vote cf all the stockholders at meetings 
where the common stock was likely greatly to out- 
number the preferred, it was possible to put all kinds 
of obligations ahead of the preferred in spite of 
the united opposition of the preferred stockholders. 
That, in the case of most of the new issues, is im- 
possible. At the time an investor buys preferred 
stock he can find out just what the bonded indebted- 
ness ahead of him is, and can rest assured that it 
will not be increased without his having something 
to say about it. 

Almost equally important is the provision pre- 
venting the depletion of the company’s resources 
through the payment of excessive cividends on the 
common. Time was when the common shareholders 
had everything their own way—when, for instance, 
they could meet and vote to divide up the company’s 
whole surplus as an extra cash dividend. Taken in 
connection with the previous provision giving to the 
preferred shareholder the veto power on new bond 
issues, this provision puts him in a strong position. 
Nothing can be put ahead of him without his consent. 
Only a reasonable amount can be taken out behind 
him. 

The sinking-fund provision, too, is an important 
one. Sometimes it is provided that a flat amount 
in each year be taken out of earnings and put 
aside to redeem that much preferred stock. Some- 
times it is a certain proportion of the profits which 
must be set aside. But in any case it is generally 
provided that payments into the sinking-fund be 
cumulative—that is to say, that if this year’s profits, 
for example, don’t allow of the payment into the 
fund being made, next year’s payment has got to be 
twice as large. What this means to the preferred 
stock is obvious. As time goes on, it comes about 
that for every dollar in preferred stock outstanding 
there is a dollar banked away in the company’s 
treasury. 

The fourth provision, also—the vesting of control 
with the preferred shareholders as soon as anything 
goes wrong—is a comparatively new thing. In the 
case of some of these issues, provision is made that 
if the preferred dividend is not promptly paid, or 
even if the appropriation for the sinking-fund is 
not set aside, the preferred shareholders are entitled 
to elect a majority of the board of directors and run 
the company themselves until the default is made 
good. 

The foregoing are merely some of the provisions 
attending the issue of the new preferred stocks—a 
number of others, all calculated to protect the in- 
vestor, might be mentioned. But from what has been 
set down it ought to be plain that in the case of most 
of these issues the investor is pretty well protected. 
He isn’t buying any first-mortgage railroad bonds with 
a market that goes by eighths, and he ought to realize 
it at the time, but where these new preferred shares 
are being sold by bankers of standing and have been 
thoroughly investigated they do form an attractive 
opportunity for the investment of money at a com- 
paratively high rate of interest. 
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The whale-headed stork in the London Zoological Gardens 


The pygmy hippopotami in the New York Zoological Park 


BY-PRODUCTS FROM NATURE’S LABORATORY 


LONDON AND NEW YORK HAVE EACH ACQUIRED A REMARKABLE AND ALMOST UNKNOWN SPECIES FROM AFRICA. THE WHALE-HEADED STORK SHOWN ABOVE WAS 
CAPTURED IN THE SUDAN, AND IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY SPECIMEN THAT HAS BEEN TAKEN FROM AFRICA IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS. THE FULL-GROWN 
PYGMY HIPPOPOTAMI ARE FROM LIBERIA. THE EXISTENCE OF THESE CURIOUS BEASTS WAS ONLY MADE KNOWN TO THE WORLD A FEW YEARS AGO 
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TAKING THE WATERS 


DRAWN BY G WATSON BARRATT 






































It is interesting to hear that in human 
beings alone it is customary for the 
female offspring to remain with the 
parents after maturity, making no effort 
to start off on her own account. We are 
the only species that has circumvented 
Nature in this matter. In all the rest, 
as soon as the female offspring is fit to do 
so, she sets forth to forage for herself and 
to pass on the life she has received. The 
animals do these things so simply. They 
have no problem of the generations, nor is 
half their population attempting to re- 
define their appellation. The cry of “ back 
to Nature” is a restful obliteration of all 
our worries, but it is seldom meant, or, if 
meant, it is meant vaguely. It is very 
wearing to be civilized, and the more civil- 
ized we become the more worn we are. 
That is one reason why so many deny the 
existence of the problem of the women. 
Jt is so upsetting to admit it. If the 
women constitute a problem, then so 
many contingent problems surround the 
central one. If they are a simple proposi- 
tion, and what the world requires of them 
is clear and best for the world, then life 
is again that delicious, lulling drone we 
all like. 

The thing that makes the animal world 
enviable is that it has no ideals. We 
have a way of packing things in ideal 
values which impedes us greatly. When 
the thing packed is in a condition where 
change is imperative we are in a painful 
predicament, as change threatens a dis- 
placement of the ideals. Half the people 
see only the ideals, and this half deny 
that the thing around which the ideals 
are grouped is anything but as ideal as 
the ideals themselves. They also cry out 
in consternation and hot dismay at the 
sacrilege of a change that involves so 
much that is beautiful. They have so 
much right on their side that the com- 
plexities of the situation increase as one 
gazes on them. If they had a little less 
right on their side they would be much 
easier, more open people to talk to. The 
possession of it has gone to their heads 
and finished them. 

The other half are so incensed by the 
blindness of the first half that their irri- 
tation gives them the angry oblivion 
necessary to smash the ideals. They pre- 
sent a rather unlovely picture as_ they 
shatter real good to fragments, and they 
have the hardness of all reformers, which 
makes them as unpopular as reformers 
always are. In calmer moments they 
would have been unable to attain such 
hardness. Nothing but the smugness of 
their opponents could have egged them on 
to that precise point where they were able 
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By FLORIDA PIER 
Akin to Nature 


to deny good to the ideals, or the thing the 
ideals held in a vise. But Providence, 
knowing how difficult it is to get people 
to be muscular iconoclasts, sent into print 
and conversation the people who talk 
about “the hand that rocks the cradle ” 
and “ woman’s influence,” and these people 
possessed that magic amount of boresome, 
hypocritical blindness which rouses the 
most gentle, lenient, and philosophical of 
minds, and gives it ‘strength to deny that 
cradles ever ~ should be rocked (as a mat- 
ter of fact it is a most unscientific thing 
to do, completely discarded by the young, 
cruel generation) or that woman’s influ- 
ence can ever be anything but immoral. 
If it is the influence of a dull woman it 
is stultifying, if of a clever woman it is 
indecently insidious, and no unprotected 
man should ever be exposed to it. 

The precise degree of ire is reached 
where one smashes right and left, a little 
frightened and half hoping that one is 
hitting nothing more important than one’s 
antagonists. One’s flaming belief in their 
wrongheadedness keeps one at the smash- 
ing almost longer than one had intended, 
se that when a halt is finally called it is 
necessary to take account of the damage 
done, and one’s precise position in the 
wreckage. The result is an overwhelming 
surprise. The ideals which are lying 
around in fragments have by some happy 
trick become better, different, more diffi- 
cult and dazzling ideals than they ever 
were before, and they still group them- 
selves, though less heavily and more com- 
fortably, about the identical thing which 
before the upheaval they came near to 
crushing. One’s relief makes one smile 
so hugely as even to include one’s an- 
tagonists. One’s delight is a little humbled 
by the newest ideal being so closely allied 
to the ways of those sane if simple beings, 
the other species. Yet if one’s goes off on 
a tangent the simple, straight road always 
looks a little foolishly obvious when one 
returns to it. Civilization has had her 
tangent; she must not mind feeling foolish 
when she sees how obvious Nature always 
is. . 

We are all accustomed to preparing a 
judgment during the first act of a play 
or the first half of a novel, so that the 
end may find us with a pat remark ready 
to stick on the final word, like the bang 
of a carriage-door as it drives off. It may 
be away, but it was we who caused the 
final noise. So rooted is this tendency to 
sum a thing up and finish it that Bernard 
Shaw was driven to building his entire 
play of ‘ Fanny’s First Play ” in order to 
escape those glib summations. We adore 
reducing a big accomplishment to dimen- 
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OUR LARGEST FLAG 


_. THE NEW FLAG IN THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON, SHOWING THE 


48 STARS INSTEAD OF 46. 


IT MEASURES 621%, BY 36 FEET. 
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sions that will fit into our opinions. And 
yet when we find it out of the question 
te do this the sensation is so novel that 
we veer about and like it hugely. To see 
something like the Irish Players in * The 
Well of the Saints” is to have the most 
refreshing sense of being slightly intoxi- 
cated. You are only genteelly intoxicated 
and it is in the best society, but it is 
sufficient to prevent your knowing pre- 
cisely where you are. You do not know 
what you think of the play or the players, 
you have not a single reaction, and the 
blankness of your mind is heady, very 
heady. You think you will know pres- 
ently, but that is what a slightly intoxi- 
cated old gentleman thinks. He smiles 
and feels that he will remember presently 
where he lives. In the end you find that 
what you feel is enthusiastic admiration, 
but for quite a long time you are as free 
of opinions as a savage of clothes, and you 
like the nudity of your condition ‘im- 
mensely. 





Mahomet’s Codex 


Tue Prophet of Allah gave much 
medical counsel to his disciples, largely 
ludicrous from the modern point of view, 
yet in some ways remarkable for its prac- 
tical common sense. When the prophet 
Mahomet issued his hygienic.rules antique 
civilization had perished, and the world 


was wrapped in intellectual darkness. 
Mahomet’s “ Book of Medicine” is a con- 


fused mass of interesting thoughts and 
absurdities, but as a whole interesting, 
because it is the first development of 
Arabian medicine which was destined to 
produce one of the world’s most celebrated 
schools. Among these prescriptions are 
the following: 

The bath, taken frequently, is 
necessary and most useful. 

To shave the head is to take a step on 
the road of health. Care of the teeth, the 
mouth, and the gums is necessary. The 
toothpick is a utensil required by all who 
respect their future. It should be wood 
of arak, soaked in rose-water, Thus pre- 
pared, it perfumes the mouth, hardens the 
gums, dispels scurvy, excites the appetite, 
attracts the favor of the Lord, excites to 
works agreeable to all men and. for the 
good of all, and rejoices the guardian 
angels. 

Select thy nourishment with judicious 
reference to the instincts of the palate as 
well as. to the capacities and working 
powers of the stomach. Meat shredded 
by the fingers and rolled anc molded by 
the hand is easy of digestion; to lick thy 
platter thrice after each repast cleanly is 
both neat and salutary. 

The believer does not permit to his body 
dalliance with repose; rest is detrimental 
to both mind and body if prolonged un- 
duly. To bend the knees and the body 
forward and backward—as when in 
prayer—has a limbering effect upon the 
muscles, and, added to that benefit, it 
promotes digestion and respiration. 

There is one thing to be desired above 
all others in this world—perfume. Aicha 
showers the Prophet of Allah with musk 
when the prophet goes forth upon his pil- 
grimages. 


most 


Stain thy beard, O believer, with the 
shining dye of leaves of henna. 
Bathe in cold water for fevers; and 


when pains come, cup thy flesh with the 
suction that draws poisons from the skin. 
Form thy suction cup of a ram’s horn 
well cleansed, hollowed, and pierced at 
the end, so that the functioner, drawing 
with his might, shall draw flesh into the 
horn and from it extract the poison. 

If the bones break, pass thy hand or 
the hand of thy favored practitioner over 
them, to and fro, to work the fragments 
of the bones into their former place. 

The crest of the kingbird when hung on 
a string around the neck of the forgetful 
one brings back remembrance; and the 
man of law who in like fashion wears the 
same feathered crest fails not to win his 
suit. 





An Oak Mine 


MINES of wood are found in the south 
of Russia, where they were discovered very 
recently when the bed of a river was 
dragged. Not very deep in the earth, but 


. covering an extent of two hundred square 


kilometers, a forest of oaks was found 
where it had been buried by some un- 
known cataciysm centuries ago. The wood 
is in perfect. preservation. The man who 
found the entombed forest has drawn from 
his mine many trunks of trees measuring 
from forty to sixty meters high and at 
least eighteen inches in diameter. The 
mine is worth a fortune, for the wood is 
of the first quality, and as a result of 
its long rest underground it has taken 
the most varied colors, ranging from dark 
brown to pale rose and running through 
all the shades of blue and yellow. One 
hundred and fifty thousand of the ancient 
oaks have been turned over to the cabinet- 
makers. 





Catching Red-hot Rivets 


THIS would not seem to be a pleasing 
occupation even if the rivet is caught im 
an old nail-bag, yet the feat is constantly 
performed by workmen. 

Ordinarily they catch rivets in a rivet- 
keg or something of that sort, but there 
are men who catch rivets with a pair of 
tongs—just reach out for them and nip 
a red-hot rivet out of the air with the 
nipper part of the tongs in much the 
same way that a bird nips a flying feather 
out of the air with its beak. The feat 
is commonly seen by persons who watch 
workmen on high buildings. 





A WINNING START 


A Perfectly Digested Breakfast Makes 
Nerve Force for the Day. 
Everything goes wrong if the breakfast 
lies in your stomach like a mud pie. What 
you eat does harm if you can’t digest it 

—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be 
true, even of an ordinary light break- 
fast of eggs and toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very 
annoying form of indigestion. My stom- 
ach was in such condition that a simple 
breakfast of fruit, toast, and egg gave me 
great distress. 

“TI was slow to believe that trouble 
could come from such a simple diet, but 
finally had to give it up, and found a 
great change upon a cup of hot Postum 
and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my 
morning meal. For more than a year I 
have held to this course and have not 
suffered except when injudiciously vary- 
ing my diet. 


“TIT have been a teacher for several 
years and find that my easily digested 
breakfast means a saving of nervous 


force for the entire day. My gain of ten 
pounds in weight also causes me to want 
to testify to the value of Grape-Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at 
table.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 
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Progressive Travel 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
stands for Progress. 

The ‘Pennsylvania Spec- 
ial” is the train for all pro- 
gressives. 

The traveler on the 
ial’’ wastes no time. 

It covers the 908 miles be- 
tween New York and Chicago 
at night— between business 
hours. 


“ Spec- 


The ;‘‘Special”’ leads in 
speed, comfort, and conve- 
nience, as the Pennsylvania 


Railroad has ever led in all 
that pertains to railway trans- 
portation. 


Ly. New York (Penna.Station) 4.00 P. M. 
Ly. New York (Hudson Term.) 3.55 P. M. 
Ar.Chicago - - - 8.55 A.M, 

RETURNING 
Ly.Chicago  - - - 
Ar.NewYork - - - 


FOR 


2.45 P.M. 
9.40 A.M. 


sane rE 


$400 and up, ike new 
Cunarder ‘ Laconia.” ad tels, drives, les in- 


cluded. F. C. CLARK, Times Bidd., New York 
































Maligning MacPherson 
By William Hemmingway 


“Wuatr kind o’ man is MacPherson?” 

“ Weel, I was in his hoose ae day, an’ 
he was poorin’ me oot a drram, an’ I 
said stop, an’ he stoppit—that’s the kind 
o’ mon is MacPherson!”—Legends of 
Knockdrummle, 1016 B.C. 


There is the dear old story in its pris- 
tine charm and, simplicity, already moss- 
grown when Shem told it one wet after- 
noon as the ark drifted slowly past the 
Orkneys, a gem whose beauty the most 
hardened Hun or Vandal would respect. 
Yet here is the form in which I heard it 
told a few days ago in London by a man 
who seemed intelligent and sane and fit 
to be at large without a keeper. He and 
his fiancée sat opposite me at Timpson’s 
in the Strand. They were distinctly 
middle-class; he on the wrong and she on 
the right side of forty. 

They were celebrating his return from 
a trip to the Continent with a modest 
little dinner, at which they had a heavy 
pea soup, fried sole, roast saddle of mut- 
ton from the flaming carving-table trun- 
died up alongside; pease, baked potatoes, 
English cabbage that looked like a wad of 
greenbacks rescued from the sea, biscuits, 
some chunks of Cheshire cheese, ice-cream, 
little cakes, champagne, and coffee. 

Being thus warmed and lightened in 
spirit, they sat and gazed at each other 
in amiable silence for a long time, quite 
placidly happy. Then he, feeling. that his 
duties as host had not been altogether 
fulfilled, decided to add a little wit and 
humor to the repast. Thereupon the fol- 
lowing conversation occurred, namely: 

le (with a cunning smile). Did you— 
uh—ever heah the story of the Scotchman? 

Sue (ruminating and dreamily). The 
Scotchman? No-o-o—at least, I don’t 
think so. 

He (chuckling and twinkling, his cheeks 
purpling with humor). It’s awf’ly good. 

Sue. Will vou tell it me? 

Hi (chuckling more loudly). Yes. It’s 
awf’ly funny, reahlly; was in the papers 
the other day—Punch, I think. Y’ see, 
there was a chep ahsked another chep 
what sort of chep still another chep was— 
d'ye know what I mean? And the other 
chep said: ‘“ Well, I cahn’t describe him 
to you exactly.” “ Oh, but you know him, 
don’t you?” ahsked the first chep. “ Yes; 
‘I’ve known him for yuhs,” said the other 
chep, “and yet somehow I cahn’t describe 
him, d’yesee? He’s sucha difficult sort of 
chep to deseribe—if y’ know what I mean.” 

“Yes; but you’ve known him for yuhs,” 
says the first chep, “and I cahn’t f’r the 
life o? me see why you cahn’t describe him 
to me.” 

“That’s just it, d’ye see?” says the 

first chep. ‘ He’s such a doosed hard chep 
to describe. I cahn’t describe him, I’m 
shaw. And yet Vl tell, you a story— 
perf’e’ly true story, d’ye see ?—that ‘Il give 
you an ide-yuh of the sort of chep he is.” 
" “ Right-o!” says the first chep. Tell me 
your story.” 
“ “Well, then,” says the other chep, “I 
know this chep very well, as I was say- 
ing—known him for yuhs, y’ know—and 
I dropped in at his house the other day— 
rawther a longish bit ago, I think. Why, 
ves; it must have been Mareh—possibly 
February. But the date’s no great mat- 
ter, ahfter all. At all events, ’twas a 
rainy, sharpish sort of day—if y’ know 
what I mean—and I was a bit chilled 
when I dropped in on him, and he ahsked 
me whether I wouldn’t like a bit of a 
drink—d’ye see? ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ it’s awf’ly 
good of you, old chap, now reahily, but — 
‘Oh, not at all, d’yuh boy,’ he said, and 
with that he had out a bottle of whiskey 
and two glahsses. He began to pour out, 
and at the same time said, *'This is for 
you, old chep.’ So when he had poured 
out perhaps a fairish bit of liquor L 
called out. ‘Oh, I say,’ I said, ‘ oh, I say, 
old chep; now reahlly that’s quite enough 
for me. Oh, I say—stop! stop!’ And— 
d’ye see what I mean?—the chep didn’t 
pour out nearly as much whiskey as one 
would ordinarily pour out for a chep 
who’d been out in the cold on a rainy, 
sharpish sort of day. And that’s the sort 
of a chep he is, d’ye see?” ; 

Sue (placidly, still ruminant, but with 
beaming eyes and an approving half- 
smile). ‘That’s a very—funny—story. 


African Baobab Cisterns 


Onr of the most curious of trees is the 
gigantic baobab which flourishes in Cen- 
tral Africa, the trunk of which sometimes 
attains a diameter of forty feet. This 
trunk serves as a natural cistern, retain- 
ing rain-water in large quantities in a 
cavity formed at. the top. The Arabs 
artificially hollow out the trunks of large 
baobabs and fill them with water during 
the prevalence of rains as a_ provision 
against the dry* season. These cisterns 
are in many cases twenty feet in height 
and eight or ten feet in diameter. 
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RYE 


a@ perfect product of the still, 
because whiskey cannot be more 
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Budweiser 
The World’s Favorite Bottled Beer 


What made it so?— 
QUALITY and PURITY 
173,184,600 Bottles sold in 1911. 








Bottled with crowns or corks only at the 


Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Crack Shot of the Mutiny - 


Durina the siege of Lucknow, in the 
Indian Mutiny, there was afforded what is 
probably the most notable instance of the 
record in war of a crack shot. 

The rebels were endeavoring to mount 
two eighteen-pounders which they had 
hauled up to the flat roof of one of the 
palaces surrounding the Residency, and 
it was necessary to prevent this being 
done or they would have been able to pour 
down a heavy fire on the defenders. Ser- 
geant Halliwell was chosen for this duty. 
He was a crack shot of the Thirty-second 
Foot. ; 

Being given the best rifle that could be 
found, his orders were to prevent the guns 
being mounted. He took up his position 
behind some battered-down masonry _be- 
hind which there was only cover for him 
to lie at full length. He remained in that 
position, it is said, for several days, not 
being able to stand, inasmuch as_ that 
would have resulted in instant death. 
His only change was to roll over from his 
back to his stomach. His eyes were ever 
kept on the dismounted guns, and when- 
ever the Sepoys attempted to mount them 
his unerring rifle played: havoc among 
them and prevented their object being 
accomplished. Food was brought to him 
at night by men who crawled to his posi- 
tion. After some time a sortie was made 
and the Sepoys were defeated. For this 
work Sergeant Halliwell received the Viec- 
toria Cross. 





The Virtuous Wasp 

Wasps, appear to be well-nigh as_ in- 
dustrious as ants or bees. One authority 
has declared that the cardinal doctrine 
of the wasps is: “If any wasp will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” 

Division of labor is clearly seen in the 
wasp’s nest. Some of the workers seem 
to be specially employed as foragers and 
soldiers, others appear to be told off as 
nurses and guardians, while, yet others 
are engaged as paper-makers and masons. 

Wasps are at all times particularly 
fond of honey. Toward the end of sum- 
mer, as all beekeepers know, they will 
force their way into beehives and carry 
off by force as much as they can gorge 
of their winged neighbors’ honey. 

The drones of the wasp world, instead 
of being idle and luxurious, are sober, in- 
dustrious, and well-behaved members of 
the community. They clean the streets 
of their town with exemplary diligence, 


.acting as public scavengers or sanitary 


officers. And they have their reward, for, 
unlike the bee drones, they live their 
allotted life in peace and quietness until 
winter involves both them and_ their 
maiden sisters in one common cataclysm 
of death and destruction. 





Costumes of Seaweed 


THE time is not far distant when our 
tailors will offer for sale suits of sea- 
weed. Seaweed is already put to various 
uses. The man of Labrador uses it for 
fertilizing, for a form of food in times of 
famine, and even for summer clothes. 
The seaweed which is now being consid- 
ered for the manufacture of cloth, how- 
ever, is of a different kind and comes 
from Australia. It has rather different 
fibers from seaweed properly so called. It 
is taken from the bottom of the sea and 
has doubtless been subjected for possible 
ages to certain chemical action in sub- 
merged depths, being in some sort the 
refuse of geological forests sunk below 
the sea before the solid land of continents 
was formed. This material has been used 
experimentally in English factories as a 
substitute for manufactured cloth, and 
although the goods do not show up yet 
as especially “ fine,” it is hoped that‘some 
way may be tound to subject the material 
to bleaching and refining. Nothing is yet 
known of its chemical possibilities except 
that it takes certain colors in dye. It is 
expected that, under any circumstances, 
it will make an economical innovation in 
the dry-goods line. 





Fossil Horse Remains 


THE opinion has been expressed that 
horses became extinct in the glaciated ‘re- 
gions of North America, and probably 
in the whole continent, about the middle 
of the glacial epoch. It has been pointed 
out that all the apparently authentic dis- 
coveries of fossil horses in the United 
States east of the great plains fall into 
two sets of localities, one along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts and the other ex- 
tended from New Jersey to South Dakota, 
the localities in the last set lying, with 
few exceptions, close to the southern 
border of the drift-covered area. The 
earliest discovery of fossil horse remains 
was made near the Neversink Highlands. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'SVERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 9*« 
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By Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of MARY CARY 


"THE 
MAN IN 
LONELY LAND 


“Will satisfy a very big audience.” —St. Louis Times. 


“Those who fail to read it will miss the daintiest of 
love stories.” —Richmond Journal. 


“The daintiness, the sweetness, the wholesomeness 
of this little love story is what captures and holds.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A dainty romance delightfully unfolded.” — New 
York World. 


“Tt teaches the lesson of how life with every other 
advantage thrown in and love left out may create 
an atmosphere of loneliness around any man or 
woman.’ —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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A New Novel by the Author of 


“ ‘ 


THE 








JUST PUBLISHED 





"THE 
RED LANE 


By Holman Day 


Author of “ King Spruce,” “‘ The Ramrodders,” etc. 


THRILLING tale of the Canadian 

border where brute strength is king, 
and terrific battles for forest rights form 
part of the every day life. Through it 
all runs the story of a strong man’s love. 
Mr. Day’s hero becomes an active figure 
in all these turbulent scenes. His heroine, 
a most appealing type, is Evangeline 
Beaulieu of the new Acadia. The author 
has occupied himself with not only romance 
and adventure, but also the peculiar char- 
acters, eccentric and rare in humor, which 











he has found in vur Eastern borderland. There is perhaps no one 
of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of human 
nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no one more inti- 
mately acquainted with his field. While his new novel makes the 
reader feel the strenuousness of competition and the actual shock 
of man against man in an almost primitive warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development of an absorbing love story, and it is 
peculiarly rich in quaint types which will Jive in the reader's 


memory. The story will, without any question, meet with instan- 


taneous popularity from the start. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Greyfriars Bobby 


By Eleanor Atkinson 














































STREET 
CALLED 
STRAIGHT 


GUCH instant approval by 
the reading public has 
seldom been accorded to any 
of the more recent novels. 
Thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
its setting, the plot has such 
an appealing love interest that 
the popularity of the book has been instanta- 
neous in every section of the country. Imme- 
diately after its publication, it was predicted by 
several critics that “THE STREET CALLED 
STRAIGHT” wou'd be the most popular of the 
summer novels, and the fact that it is now un- 
questionably the best-selling novel in the United 
States more than justifies the enthusiasm of those 
early predictions. 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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r you enjoy a story that 
_stirs your deeper nature 
—that starts things tingling 
’way down at the bottom 
of your emotional 


q“A bonny, sperity bit dog 
is Bobby of Greyfriars kirk- 
yard, as lovable, loyal a 
little animal as ever graced 

the pages of fic- 





storehouse—read 
“Greyfriars 
Bobby.” It’s 
the story of a little 
dog and his friends 
—a little silver- 
haired terrier 
whosefamereached 
even Queen Victo- 





tion.”—Denver 
Times. Q“The 
book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a 
place beside ‘Black 
Beauty.’”—N.Y. 
Tribune. ‘The 
pathetic little 
story of ‘Greyfriars 








ria on her throne. 

Here’s what the papers say 
of Bobby: 

Q“‘Delightful; can stand 
comparison with ‘Rab and 
His Friends.’ ”—N.Y.Sun. 


Bobby’ is a very 
touching one and Eleanor 
Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion.” 

—Baltimore Sun. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast? E 







A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making a 
man feel good. 


When a man feels good he can do his best work. 


Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 


The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve instantly—that’s delicious—that makes a man 
{or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 
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The thin, crispy wafers of toasted ‘com with some milk or cream and sligar (if you like it) is 
should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 





Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








